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This Quide is intended as an aid to social studies 
classroom te^ichars as thev develop and implement educational programs 
on the United Nations. The objective is to help to counteract the 
scarcity bf available teaching materials tj^n the role and scope of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies in the contemporary 
world. /The guide is presented in five sections. Section I deals with 
students' preconceptions about the Onfted Nations and the media's 
role im shaping those-* perceptions, it provides an overview of tw.o , 
conceptB--interdependence and development. Section II provides an 
overview of the Onited Nations* purpose as stated in its Charter. It 
also discusses the organizational structure of the Onited Nations and 
ideftti/fies some^of the major substantive issues on the ON a^^enda. ^ 
Section III off®& an historical perspective on the Onited Nations. 
Section IV present/s aii outline which students can follow when 
conducting case stu3)k^s of the work of the Onited Nations in various^ 
countries. The final section contains appendices, including rules for 
a global energy g«i4, the' agenda of the General Assejably, and a 
listing of ON co^erenc^s ,atid spe^al sessions. Within each section, 
information is^^rganize^Nin an expanded outline format, outline, 
headings var^slightly frVm section to section but generally include 
back ground, .^overview, discussion questions, a'ctivities^ vocabulary, 
and a sumi^^y of the main points* A wide variety of activities is 
suggested^ i^ncluding analyzing selected readings related to the 
Onited ifutions, administering world af faips questionnaires to 
classmates, collecting and analyzing news clippings, keeping daily 
accodtits reflecting how and when the world impacts on daily life, ^ 
\playing educational games, and doing research projects on a variety 
of /uN-related subjects.-^ (Author/DB) 
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Preface 

The scarcity of available teaching materials which convey the many profound changes in 
the role and scope of the United Nations and its specialized agencies in the contemporary 
world provided the stimulus for developing this teaching handbook. It is not meant to be 
inclusive; rather, the afm i^ to demonstrate ways of implementing and supplementing 
existing curriculum materials. The success of teaching a particular course, however, 
depends not only'on the quality of the program but also on the innovative touch and 
flexibility with which the teacher uses the program. 

This handbook has been divided into five'sections. 

Section one deals with students' preconceptions about the United Nations and the 
media's role in shaping;those perceptions. It provides an overview of two of the concepts 
that guide relations between states in the twentieth century: interdependence and devel-. 
opment. 

Section two provides an overview of the United Nations' purpose as stated in its Charter, 
an organizational structure of the United Nations ajid the substantive issues on its agenda. 

Section three givesan histori.cal perspectiv^iiecessary for a complete understanding of 

the United Nations, ft outlines the factors that led to the growth of international organiza- 

' tions, culminating with the League of Nations and finally the United Nations itself. 

■\ , 

Section four presents an outline students can follow to conduct case studies of the work 
the United Nations is doing in particular countries. 

Section five, the appendices, contains rules for the "Global Energy Game," the agenda of 
the General Assembly, and UN conferences and special sessions. 

It is hoped that this handbook helps foster students' understanding of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies and provides them with the global perspective necessary to 
deal with the increasing complexities of .the world in which they live.* 

The United Nations Association of the. United States of America is grateful for the 
. support and cooperation of the National Education Association and acknowledges with 
appreciation the'consultqnt work on this teaching guide by John Rorke, Executive Director, 
Millbrook School, and Lawrence Reiss, Suffem High School. ' ^ 
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Section 1 

Understanding Perceptions, Broadening Perspectives ' 

Preconceptions about the UN - The Media s- Role in Shaping Perceptions 
Concepts that Guide l^elations Between States 



INTRODUCTION , 

The United Nations is a global institution in a world just beginning to sense the whuieness of its existence. Yet, because 
the ideas of internationalpeace and harmony that characterized its founding have not been realized, it is often view'ed by 
many persons in Western countries as either irrelevant or a failure. Ti^achers m the United States who seek merely to 
inform their students about the^structure of the United Nations often encounter a mind-set that frustrates learning. This 
section' seeks to evaluate the role the American media play in creating and perpetuating this mind-set. The effect of 
governmental attitudes toward the UN also comes under examination. ' 

The American media - event oriented rather than concerned with long-term processes — concentrate on ui:currences 
at the political center of the United Nations in New York but largely ignore the activities, and achievements of UN agencies 
and programs throughout the world. Students exposed to seeing, hearing and reading UN stones that deal with political 
strife only develop a resistance to learning more about the world organization. 

In its early years, whenjnost of the UN's Member States were white and Western, and when the US could count on a* 
mdjoritt inrGeneral Assembly votes, the media stressed the UN's help in expe^liting US foreign policy. A^ result, many 
Americans came to believe that this was the major benefit uf US participation in the United Nations. Now, with the number 
of Membei: States more than tnpled since the UN's beginning, American interests are not always accommodated. Because 
the media harp on the controversy thus created, many US citizens never learn ^of the ,e'ffective job the UN does in 
developing the substance of peace and in providing the means for groups and nations to solve common problems. The 
debate on Afghanistan or on the*Amencan hostages in Iran in the Security Council or the General Assembly does not 
immediately resolve these cnses. To many Americans the question thus anses. Why bother at all? Students, to gain an 
understanding of the nature and value of the United Nations, must first de v elop a global perspectiv e far different from that 
of the evening network news or from the urgent^forejgn policy concerns of the State Department in the midst of a cnsis. 

UNDERSTANDING PERCEPTIONS 

PRECONCEPTIONS <^ 

If one chooses to teach about the United Nations, the first step should be an exercise that elicits students* views about 
the organization They must be aware of their altitudes toward the UN,' as well as Ih^ sources of these attitudel. Have 
students keep a file or notebook on their activities throughout the unit. As th^ey acquire more knowledge and their 
perceptions abOut the UN change, they will be able to see the process of learning, a's w ell as understanci the substance of it. 
The following activities can be used to illustrate both perceptions and their sources. 

ACTIVITY ONE: "What I Know About the United Nations" • 

Using information found in Baste Facts About the United Nations'oT A Reference Gutde to the United Nations (both 
available from UNA USA), develop a questionnaire about the United Nations - its purpose, function, and structure. ^ 
Student responses will serve both as a pre test of how njuch information they need to be given on the UN, and asl 
discussion starter for their perceptions about the United Nation^ pnpr to their classroom introduction. Teachers may use 
the following questionnaire, or may devise one* suited fOr their specific objectives. 

Questionnaire 

OBJECTIVE 

1. When was the UN founded? 

2. How many countries were 'origi rial members? ' « - 

3. How many countries are currently members? 

4. What are the six official languages of the UN? ^ 

5. What are the founding purposes and principles pf the UN Charter? ' j. 

6. What is the Security Council? Which countri^s,are permanent members? 

7. Describe how the General Assembly functions. * , . . , 

8. What are some current issues being considered by the UN? ' 

SUBJECTIVE ^ ^ * ^ 

1. What are'some of the UN's successes? 

2. What are some of its failures? * , . ' 
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ACTIVITY TWO': "How I Learned about the United Nations" ^ 

Divide the class intu small gruupb uf^5 7 btudentb. Absign e^ch gruup a certain number uf the qu*ebtiunb that were askec/^ 
in Activity One. Have them analyze tlfe anbwerb, listing pu5bible buurceb fur the infurmatiun. Bring the clabb tugether tu [ 
discubs the entire questionnaire. What pusbible suurceb did stifdentb in uther gruupb buggebt? Did they anbwer each ^ ^ 
question bimilarly? Are there geographic ur ethnic biaseb reflected in their anbwerb? (Some puSbible suurceb ne\\sp^perb, > 
television; Trick or Treat for UNICEF, school, parents, friends, church, etc.) . » \ 

/ , • \ . . 

THE MEDIA'S ROLE IN SHAPING PERCEPTIONS ^ « 

The students should focus next on the relationship between the media and pupuWj)ei:ceptiuns Tu make theje^ercise 
valuable, attention should center on the kind of analysis that occurb in the newbpai/erb. magazineb. and other suurces uf 
upiniun. It should be noted that the Amencan media . treat the United Natiunb jubt^b it dues an> uther phenumenun. and 
young people's view of events reflect a bimilar approach. Buth are culture buunoSand event unented. Having btudents 
sense this about their perceptions, as well as about the buurce uf their news.ls a valuable lessun in itself, whether ur nut 
they learn anything abgut the United Nations. ^ . ^ 

RobeiJ Hanvey . in his article "An Attainable Global Perspective," (CTIR). points out an intnguing characteristic of the 
relationship between student perspectives and the media. Novelty means notice. He states 

The media are event-centered. A volcano is of interest to them only when it erupts. The pattern is that the 
general perception uf important pherwmena is limited and disturted. tjifi^ublic sees only those manifestations' 
that are novel enough to nse^abuut tH^ media's threshold of excitab^ity. Btit the phenomena . . . continue to 
affect our lives, viable ur nut. in fairness to the media it must be admitted that such phenom'ena are not, by 
and large, intnnsvcally interesting to most people. And interest is what keeps newspapers and television 
stations alive. It must also be admitted that some newspapers provide extremely important resources for 
broad public education, and that the television networks occasionally reach millions with significant 
documentanes and background stones. But tbe general characterization of the rpedia as event centered is 
not, 1 think, unreasonable. 

It IS particularly! cnUcal to grasp this concept when learning about the United Natiuns. With its emphasis un "new sw urthiness," 
the media distort the public's understanding of long term phenomena such as the United Natiuns, often relegating it to 
obscunty qnless a controversial issue is under discussion, ur an Vexciting" committee is meeting. This skew ed perspective 
relates also to expectations people have of the UN as well as to what is actually. happening. 

ACTIVITY THREE: "Understanding the Media's Perspective" 

Form three groups of students. Assign one of these activities to each group: ^ 

Group One: Crisis-Orientation of the Media J 

Examine the front page of The New Yorkjtmes or other newspapers for stories that mention the United Nations )Vhat 
do they cover? Day-to-day events, or "cnsis situations" (like the emergency special session on Palestine)? What types*of 
other international news are reported? National news? L9cal news? , . * 

Students will see that the media are crisis-onented in local and national, as well as international, news. If the assignment 
IS expanded to cover the news of the past four decades, students may find that some long term phenomena that are 
important today were either misreported or "buned" in the back pages of the paper in the past. 

Group Two: Culture-Based News Reporting 

Check back in 1979 newspapers for coverage of both Cad Yastrzemski's and Lou Brock's major achievements in 
baseball, each hit their 3,000th career hit that year. Where in the paper did each item appear' How long were tKe articles 
on both players? 

Students will discover that the teams* proximity to New York, the center of much of the nation'? sports reporting, 
appears to influence the stones. Another'inflience on the publicity about each eyent might be the racial origins of the 
players. To what extent is«such reporting "cul^re-bound"? Consider the stortes from the point of view of someone who 
does not know or care about baseball Hov# wellVjo the stories explain the significance of the event' (The teacher might 
have the basel)all coach explain the enormous technical skill neede^to accomplish such a feat.) 

Group Three: ChangingJ'erceptions of Long-Term Phenomena ^ 

Look at back issues of Ltfe magazine from 1959-1964, concentrating on articles and advertisements for automobiles 
Where did professionals in the field and advertisers place their emphasis? Compare these ads and articles with today's 
magazines. Where is the emphasis now? Has it changed significantly? ^ 

Students will find that the major emphasis during the Fifties and eady Sixties was on size and cylifiders - the bigger, 
the better. "Extras" such as huge side fins were considered chic - all of which meant heavier cars and lower and lower 
mileage. 1964 was the last year that the United States was self sufficient in oil. How has that affected the automobile 
industry? What do the differences in emphasis suggest about the relationship between values, long term events, and 



change? 

I the students from each group cempare their nnaings, Uid 
•conclusions can be inferred about the sources of their perceptions? 



Have the students from each group cempare their findings. Did the other groups arrive at the same conclusions' What 
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Students'should be encouraged to develop an analytical perbpective whenever, they read newbpapers and newbmaga•^ 
zmes or watch the evening n^ws. Fart ofa^quinng a global perspeCTTve ib developing a benbe.of how local and^iational 
news are affected by the international sc^ne, as well as how they impact on it A good \vay to have students acquire the 
habit of reading or seeing tlie news regularly is toassign gn^il^b of btudentb to prepare w eekly^newb bunimaries, including 



the perceptions thatb^lor the writers and readers of the news. 
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PERSPECTIVES - 

• Once students have^gained asense of their own knowledge, its limitatiunb. and itb sources, they can begin to develop 'a 
perspective of how the United Nation's fits into the world of th^^^wentietff cei^ur^. One of the primary concepts that guides 
international relations in tUe latter half of the twentieth centdry'is interdependence. Increasingly, we are beginning to 
realize that we cannot exist in "Splendid Isolation" forever, our food and gas bills provide ample e^^Idence that there is an 
entire world beyond our shores A little story by Robert Hanvey , also from "An Attainable Global Perspective," may be a 
good way to introduce the increasing interdependence of the international community to students. 

Imagine a land of permaneijt ddsk, a rough terrain through which winds a darkly gleaming river. Here and there 
across the landscape and along the river campfires glow . Around each fire a clusterof people, huddled against the 
dark, preoccupied with its own affairs P>om time to time, ther^ are forays into the area away from the light of the 
campfires and sometimes a bnef contact with other groups. Not always a very rewarding contact. Each group has 
developed distinctive ways of hvlng, ways that seem appropriate and natural to its members, bizarre .and 
threatening to outsiders But the dark separates and allows each group to cultivate its own mysteries and what it 
sees as its own territory, the area illuminated by the flickenng lig^ht of its own campfire. And in the dark the 
doU^nstream group does, not'know that the upstream group abides by the same river Or even that it is a river and 
not a sea • * 

But now imagine (bear with me') that the long^night begins to end. The campfires which had once been the 
center of each group's existence now seem pale and the whole landscape is etched by brightness and shadow. 
The people stand amazed and trembling, their previous perceptions and understandings and n\yths washed 
away by the glare The hills, each of which in the dark had been expenenced singly, are now seen 'to be 
connected, forming a chain Each grpup along the river sees for the first time thatother groups share the same 
flowing waters There ar^ patterns to be seen - valleys and forests and a network of trails, a yellow and dusty 
embroidery of meadows vividly green. Oulcroppings of rock that in the dark had seemed mystenous and 
ominous are shorn of their personalities and reduced to the ordinary. And other peoples that in the dark had 
seemed mystenous and sometimes ominous nowlook only awkward and a bit unsure., 

Hanvey labels this story a fantasy, but one that rendets "a fair descripti^ of the situation in which*the hum3n species 
finds Itself" Some students may find difficulty with the analogy, but considering the worid in the aftermath of the 
comniunications revolution in this century may m5ke it considerably clearer. The world is no longer a system of^iisaete 
countnes, with little or no cross boundary communications. Rather, an event in any part of the globe'is flashed almost 
simultaneously onto the television saeens and radio recei;^ers of the rest of the worid. thanks to modem technoTS^ 

For most people, however, it is still easier to focus upon a limited crisis such as Iran, on an unlimited vision such as outer 
space, or even the tiny worid of 'self through the self-realization movements, than it is to look really hard at "spaceship 
earth " Yet the interdependent condition of our society underiies all human activity, even though no one seems quite 
certain how it works Little attention has been given to the insecunty which may.be caused by our greater knowledge of 
the worid, its interconnectedness and problems, by institutions other than the United Nations. 

To give students a consciousness of the tremendous support system that permits.their hves to be what they are, one 
needs tb use a senes of exercises in "conceptual block-busting." These areexercises by which participants are made aware 
of their perspective^ on problems and issues, and also develop new ways of looking'^t the same situations. 

ACTIVITY ONE: "My Global Diary** (Taken frSm Lee Anderson, Schooling and Citizenship for a Global Age ) 

Have each student keep a daily account of his activities for a week, starting with the moment histelarm cloc^oes off. 
After each account, hav^ him re write the entry, noting when the worid impacts on his daily life. For instance, he mayliave 
a Japanese alarm dock, or eat peanut butter produced by a transnational corporation. By the end of the week, the student 
should have developed quite asense of how interrelated the worid has become. 

^ ACTIVITY.TWO: ' Our Town in the^orld, the World in Our Town" I 

Locate your town on a map of the worid. With yam or string, have the students connect youftown with each country in 
, the worid that relates to it in some manner. The community should be an integral part of this exercise, students can do a 
survey toHFind out ethnic origins of the citizens, who has traveled to other parts u^the worid, who has relatives living out of 
the country, which busmesses have concftnis m other countries, or a business that relies on some other nation (e g 
restaurants). ' . 



DEVELOPMENT \ ' . / ' ' . u , r 

The process ot development is probably the niobt^irnportmit factor in global interdependence More than two thirdb of 
tht nations of the world are considered to be "developing/' but the^ ^r^^alsuthe repositories of \ ast raw materfujs needed 
by the industriijli^d nations to maintain their level of development. The realization that the industnahzed nations of the 
"North" are in ntany ways li^e-nots" has given the developing nations.of the "South" incredible bargaining power in the 
search for a rfew interpational economic order based on equality of development opportunities The "North South 
Dialogue" that has resulted from the needs of both industrialized and deveK)ping nations has taken place primarily in the 
forum provided by the United Nations and its specialized agencies. / * . 

It IS important that students understand hoU development issues^and intei;dependence are related, and how the Uwted 
Nations fits into that schema. The following scenarios.are designed to introduce the students to issues that affect them 
personally, that affect the US image in the jworld, and that impact on the development^prgcess, 

ACTIVITY THREE: "Trade Interdependencies - A Debate " * . . - 

One of\he most visible linkages of interdependence is between domestic economies and the world economy, This is 
e^ecially trueM the United Stat^. where any action taken to protect Americ-an products will ha\ e some\mpact^<i)n the 
world economy. - \ - ^ ! 

Question: * . / * ' • 

Should- the US impose trade restrictions on the importatii^n of Japanese automobiles? 
Actors: 

Automobile Industry (labor and management) ^ 
' US Government ^ 

Japanese Government * s 

Task: * „ 

To negotiate an agreement between the US and Japan on trade barriers to foreign auto imports 

Ramifications: 

What are Trade Barriers? How do they impact on each country s image abroad^ Does the world's perception (image) (jf 
the United States have an impact on the interests of each group? What long term effect§/io trade barriers ha\e on the 
US economy, in temis of productivity and revitalization of the national economy' On the world economy' 

* A 

ACTIVITY FOUR: "Human Rights and Economics - A Scenario" 
*^ ' ^ • 

South Africa has a social system known as apartheid, which is^based on the principle of racial segregation, and white 
minority rule of the black majority Many UN members believe fh^fhe economic support given to the South Afripn 
regime l^y transnational corporations is the major obstacle to the elimination of apartheid -jrTD 

Question: * , . I 

Should human nghts issues influence economic decisions' 
Actors: 

US Business (with holdings in South Africa) ^' • , " / * 

US Government ^ ^ • * . * 

Intematioi\al Human Rights Agencies ^ 
(i.e., UN Human Rights Commission and Amnesty International) t , 

Task: ' , . . 

To negotiate a US policy on relation^with South Africa. 

Ramifications: • - * ^ « " . 

By maintaining economic ties with South Afnjca, do we increase our^jty to persuade the government to change its 
official policy? Or are we merely encouraging'the South African government to continue its policies? What impact will 
our policy have on ourXrelatlons with othejr countries, especially the Third World? How difficult is it to reconcile 
economic and human rights interests? 

The last two activities are adaptable to a wide variety of local issues that include a global element. They are particularly 
helpful in showing students how lo^l, national, and international concerns and interests overlap and impact on each other 

ACTIVITY FIVE: "Games to Stipiulate.Interest and Awareness'' 

'In the appendices is a simulation game that deals with mtecdepertdence of the international community on energy 
issues. *Th& Global Energy Game" is geared to show students the b^enefit of international cooperation on tlie critical 
energy situation, and the dangers of energy "isolationism." , ' - c 

Another excellent simulatioi) game that allows students to see the relationship between rich and poor, the importance of 
cooperation, and the investment both nch and' poor have in change Is STAR POWER Directions for the game can be 
' purchased from- SIMILE II. P.O. Box 1023, Lajolla. CA 92037. a^can the entire game kit Focusing ok Global Poverty and 
Development: A Resource Book for Educators, by Jayn^ Millar Wood (Overseas Development Council), also contains n^any 
useful exercises, ' . . 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN POINTS 

1. Students have pree:oncejved ideas and often a great deal of misinfurmatiun abuut the UN. They should be made 
aware of their attitudes as well as the sources of theirattitudes. 

2. The media with its emphasis on "newsworthiness** tends tu be event urient^d and uften neglects less dramatic 
ongoing activities. This often distortsthe public's understanding uf '•long-term** phenomena such as the UN. 

3. Students should be taught to read the newspaper analytically, being sensitive tu a possible cultural bias in the 
reporting of world events. 

j^Tv/o of the principal issues that guici^ international "relations in the latter half uf the twentieth century are 
interdependence and development. * * ' 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Why has the UN fallenjnto disfavor in the view of many^Americans? \ * , 

2. Discuss how the media' specifically newspapers and television news reports, help shape the public's attitudes on 
"the news." Speculate as to reasons why. 

3. Discuss how interdependence affects international relations. ' • ' 

4. How is the US dependent on the rest of the world? 
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Introducing the United Nations - . , . ' 

The UN Charter — The Organizational Structure of the UN' — 
Substantive Issues before the UN ^ , • 

THE UN CHARTER ' 

The United Natiuns was envisiuned by its fuunders as a cuuperative effurtlu "save succeeding generations frum.the 
scu,urge»of war," and tu "prumute social progress and better standards of life in larger freedonri" for all people, without 
regard to race, Sex, language, or religion. The UN's purposes, as stated in the Charter, are fourfold. 

1. To maintain international peace and security. . ^ . ~ 

2. To develop fnendly relations among natiunS based on respe(;t for the pnnciples of equal ngh^s and self determination 
for all'peoples. * - . . 

3. To achie>^ international cooperation in solv ing international problems of an econt)rnic,*s^i^l, cultural,.or humanitar 
ian nature, and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all. 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these common ends. 



THE STRUCTURE OF THE UN . 

In order to fulfill thes^ purposes, especially the Jastane, the United Nations has ad^ptfed structurally over the past thre.e 
and a half decades to mee^The changing constraints of the international system. Originally seen as primarily a collective 
^ security organization, the large increase irt economically less developed countries has shifted much of the emphasis of the 
United Nations to the probleras-of development. Consequently, the United-Nations has created new machinery to cope 
with these problems. There are^four segments of the UN "Family": ^ x _ ' * * 

^ < 

L PRINCIPAL ORGANS: The Charter -established six principal organs to coordinate the ^ork of^the United 
Natjons. T^ey have final authority -within their areas of competency. , * ^ ^^-^1* 

1. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES: The Charter provides that intergovernmental agencjestdealing witha^ecific 
technical area or issue can be br6ught into relationship with the United Na(ion%. There are 17 of these ''specialized" 
agencies. . ' . • 

3. SUBSIDIARY ORQANS: These organs are on going programs of the United Nations, set up to deal with a specific 
area or problenv. Their membership is open to all members of the United Nations. ' . 

4. VOLUNTARY PROGRAMS: Similar to the 'subsidiary organs, these programs are funded totally through 
voluntary contributions fr«m the Member States of tJie United Nations. 

^ ■ . " • J 

PRINCIPAL ORGANS ^ 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY - . ^ . 

'The General Assembly (GA) is the primary deliberative organ of the United Nations. Its membership comprises all of* 
the members of the organization. It has the authority to discuss and make recommendationfeonany matter within the scope 
of the Charter. Its decisions are not binding on Member States, but carry the weight of world opinion. All of the organs, 
profflams, and agencies of the UN' system report to the GA through its seven Main* Committees. (Please consult the 
appendices for a ^detailed descriptio/i of the structure, function, and procedure of the general* Assembly J 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL ' ' r < . * , 

The Security Councir(SC) has the primary responsibiKty for the maintenance of international peace and secunty. It has 
15 members, ten of whom are elected for two year terms, and five of whom are permanent members (China, France, 
iSovigt Union, UniAd King^m, United States). Each member of the Council has one vote, but the concurring votes of the 
five permanent members are needed to approve decisions on substantiv-e matters. Decisions of the Secunty Council are ^ 
binding on all Members States of the organization. (See appendices for p complete outline of the Council.) 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL ^ ^ 

The Economic and Social Council (E(5DS0C) is-charged with the responsibility of cpordifiating the economic and soaal 
work of the UN, including the work of the specialized agencies and subsidiaryiorgahs and voluntary programs. The 
Economic and Social Council has 54 members, elected for three year terms. Eighteen members are elected each year by 
the general Assembly, under whose»authority the Council operates. The Council makes recommendatiorjs and initiates 
activities relating to development, trade, hiitnan rights, science and technology, social development, natural resources, 
population, and any other economic or social question before the United Nations. (For a more detailed descnption, see the 
appendices.) . ' ^ ' 



THE TRUSTEESHIP C0U^1CIL ' c % \ 

* The Trusteeship Cuuncil (TO wab debigned tu-replace the League uf Natiunb mandate Sy btem. in adminibtenng Trubt 
anrfNon Self Governing territorr^b. Of the }! uriginal Trubt temturieb, gn!> the Pacific Iblandb (MicruncbiaJ, adminib- 
* tered by the United States, remAins under \he jurisdiction uf the Council The membership of the Council pyebently 
consists of th^five permanent members'of the Security Council. 

.THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE ^ ' \ 

' Tht Intenl^tiDnal Court of Justice IICJ) is the pnncipal judicial organ of the United Nations. Unhkethe other principal 
organs, its seat is at the Hague, Netherlands. Its Statute is an integral pM of the UN Charter, making all Member States 
automatically Parties to the Court. It has 15 judges, elected for mne y ear terms. No twu Justices are from th e bame country , 
and are elected by a jomt election in the General Assembly and the Secur^^ CuunciL The coui;t hasjuris&iction uver all 
fluestjons referred to it by Member States, over matters provided furm jthe Charter and in international treaties and 
conventions. It may also give advisory upinions on questions teferredtoiTBy the General Assembly and its organs, and fhe 
Security Council. - / ^ 

THE SECRETAJRIi^T . • \ 

The Seaetariat serves as the administrative ?>rgan for the United/Nations, It is hfeaded by the Secretary-General, 
.appointed by the General Assembly on the recommoidation of the Security Council. The international staff, w hich makes 
tip t'he Secretariat, is. responsible for carrying uut the day to day work required by the decisions of the organs, and 
programs of the UN, both at Headquarters in New York and in the field. The staff wurks for the wurld organization rather 
than for the country of their nationality. , - * • ^ 



SPECIAUZED AGENCIES 
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FOOD AND AGRICU^LTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS (FAO) 
' established: ^ 

16 October 1945 * ^ ^ 

membership: * * ^ 

144 nations 
purpose: 

to raise nutrition levels ai?d standards of living, improve production and food distnbution, alleviate world hunger, 
especially through improving the condition of rural populations. 

GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TR^pE (GATT) 

established: ^ ' 

January 1948 . *" , \ ' 

membership: ^ t 

84 signatory nations, and 27 countries under specia^arrangements fl 
purpose : 

to promote a code of conduct for international trade, with 'special emphasis un trade and development, and trade 
problelns of.devejoping nations. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE^NSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT (IBRD or World Bank) 
established: . , ' , * 

'»27 December 1945 

membership: • * * * 

130»nations 
purpose: V 

to assist in the reconstruction and development uf ruemljers' territories by facilitating capital investment fur productive 
purposes, to ^omote private foreign investment, and to supplehient such investment with its own funds when it is not 
i\eadily available, to encourage international investment in development uf members' productive resuurces tu mamtain 
balance of payments equilibrium and the growth of international trade. 



INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVlAflON ORGANIZATION (ICAO) 
established: ^ ' 



ir 

establii 

• 4'April 1947 
ihembership: 
142 nations 
purposp: ' ^ 

to fmjrpote and facilitate the safety, regularity, and efficiency of international civil airtransport. 
• * - , • 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCV (IDA or World Bank Group) 
established: ' ^ 

September 1960 ' ' ^^"X \ 

' membership: ' 
119 nations 
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purpose: ^ 

to promote economic development, mcrease productivity, and raibe standards uf living in the pcx>rebt nations by 
providing financing of crucial development projects on easier terms than the IBRD 

' INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR AGRICULTU^IAL DEVELOPMENT (IFAD) 
established: 

30 November 1977 
membership: 

S06 nations 

purpose: , ^ \ 

to provide additional resources for agricultural and rural development, ekpecially fur the pocfebt rural populations. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION (IFC or World BanltGroup) • , 
established: 

30 November 1977 : • " * . • 

membership: ' « / 

106 nations ^ - 
purpose: ^ 

to assist the IBRD in encouraging economic development through growth in the private sector uf the less developed 
countries. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO) . ' 

established: * », ^ * 

1919 , » * 

membership: * . * - 

137 nations ^ / 
purpose: v 

to promote social justice and world peace by improving labor conditions and living standards 

INTER'GOVERNMENTAL maritime consultative organization (IMCO) 

established: , i . * 

17 March 1958 
membership: 

107 member nations, and 1 associate member 

*' purpose: ' . ^ 

to prortiote intergovernmental cooperation and information exchanges on technical matters affecting shipping, and the 
highest standards of maritime safety and efficient navigation. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUPilD (IMF or Fund) ^ 
established: 

27 December 1945 ' " ' 

membership: ' 

132 nations . a - 
purpose: 

to promote international monetary cooperation and the expansion of international trade, to promote exchange stability, 
the maintenance of orderly exchange arrangements among members and the avoidance of competitive exchange 
depreciations, and to assist in the establishment of a multilateral sy stem of pay ments for currency, transactions and the 
- elimination of foreign exchange restrictioifS! , •* 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION (ITU) 
established: 

1865 as the International Telegraph Union; 1934 as ITU 
ipembership: ^ 
. '154 nations * 
purpose : 

the maintenance and promotion of international cooperation it) the improvement and rational use.of telecommunica- 
tions; the development and operation of technical facilities, to harnionizethe actions of nations in attaining these 
common goals. ^ i^' 

PNltED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORCfANIZATION (UNESCO) 
established: ^ / ^ 

4 November 1946 • , , * ' 

menjbership: ^ ^ 

144 member nations, and 2 associate members 
purpose: 

to promote international peace and security by furthering universal respect for justice, Jaw, human rights and 
fundaifiental freedoms for all persons, through edu5ation, science, culture, and a^municatiori. 

r 
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UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU) ... 
established ^ 

,1 July 1875 (as the General Postal Union) ^ 
membership: / 

159 countries and territories ' ' ^ ^ ' 

purpose: ^ * / ^ ♦ , ' 

to form a single postal temtory of countries fur the exchange uf letter post items./tu prumute the.urganizatiun,>and 
improvement of postal services, and international cixjpera^un in this area, and tu participate in technical assistance 
programs for member countries. ^ > " \ ^ 

* WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) ' * , ^ ' 

es^tablished: ^ ' 

7 April 1948 * ^ 

^ membership: ' - * , 

150 member States and 2 associate members ' ^ , . 

purpose: • 
"the attainment by all peoples of a level of health that will permit them to lead a socially and econumicall> productive 
life." (General Assembly, 1977) 

WORLD INTEI^LECTUAL PROPERTY ORGANISATION (WIPO) 

established: ' ' ' - / 

26 April 1970 ' ^ 

membership: \ ' * ^' » 

79 nations ^ y * \ - 

purpose: * u 

to promote the protection uf intellectual property through inl;pmational cooperation, to administer multilateral "unions' 
on vanous aspects of intellectual property. * 

WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATIO;^! (WMO) 
established: ^ 

1951 ' ^ ' . , . 

membership: . 
^ 148*^tates and territories ' ^ 

purpose:' , , * . 

to facilitate international cooperation in providing meteorological services and observations. o . 

INTERNATIONAL AtOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (IAEA) ' ' ^ 

established: 

' ' 29 July 1957^ ' . 

^membership: » , , * * V h 

110 nations 

purpose: • u u u 

"to accelerate and enlarge the contVibytion of atomic energy to world peace, health and prosperity throughout the , 
world'/' andto "ensure, so far as it is able, that assistance provided by it or at its request iB not used in such a way as to 
further any military purpose." (Statute, IAEA) * 

SUBSmiAPY ORGANS AND VOLUNTARY PROGRAMS 

^ UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT (UNCTAD). deals with trade and aid 
issues. 

OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS DISASTErIiELIEF COORDINATOR (UNDRO). coordinates relief 
activities, and promotes pre-disaster planning and predictjon. 

UNITED NATIONS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION (UNIDO): provides industrial devel 
opment assistance to developing nations. - ^ 

UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING AND RESEARCH (UNITAR): trains diplomatic personnel 
and studies problems of concern to the international community. 

UNItED NATIONS UNIVERSITY (UNU): is a research institution on global problems, utilizing an interdisciplinary 
^ approach for study. 

WORLD FOOD COUNCIL ( WFC): deals with food prpblems, especially food production. 

JDFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES (UNHCR): provides legal protection and permanent 
solutions for refugee problems on a humanitarian basis. 

UNITED NATIONSCHILDREN'S FUND (UNICEF): helpsdevelopingcountnes improve the conditionsof children 
and youth. . * 

♦ 




UNITED KfATIONS FUND FOR POPULATION ACTIVITIES (UNFPA). deals with problems caused by and 
affecting world population, ^ 

UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM (UNDP), suppurts and prumutes prujects fur develupment. 

UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAM (UNEP). prumutes the protection of the humarh environment * 

UNIT^bfsJ ATIONS fOnD FOR DRUG ABUSE CONTROL jUNFDAC). wurkstu strengthen mtematiunal cuntrul 
of illicit drugs 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PAL«STINE REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST 
(UNRWA): assists Palestinian refugees dispjaced by Arab-Israeli hostilities. 

WORLD FOOD PROGRAM (WFP): supports food projects and relieves emergency fuod needs. 

Students learning abuut the United Natiunsneed tu have a good background knowledge of the structure and function of 
these segments of the United Nations system before they will understand how these agencies deal with global problems 
and the process of development. The UN Charter is the primary source of informafion about the United Nations, and 
should be consulted throughout this section of the unit. Once the students have 4udied the structure of the UN system, -a 
brief may be the best wa> to evaluate how much knowledge they have acquired. Re doing the questionnaire in the 
first section .>?^11 show how far they have advanced over the course of the unit rai^her dramatically. 

ACTIVITY ONE: "Acronyms for UN Agencies" 

A fun way to see what the students know aboutthe acronyms for which the UN is famous is to conduct a "Spelling Bee." 
Divide the cla^s into two teamsj, give the first person an acronym and have him identify it. If he cannot, the clue goes to the 
other team. If/a team identifies a clue properly, it is given another, and so on, throughout the list of UN specialized 
agencies' liberation organizations, committees, and other bodies • 

SUBSTAN;riVE ISSUES PEFORE THE UN ^ ' ' 

Once the formal structure has been learned and the students are familiar with the history and purpose of the 
organization, they can learn about the structure through the substantive issues that the United Nations deals with. This 
approach will also give students an idea of the vast scope of global problems confronting the international community in 
the twentieth century. It is important that the nature of the problem be examined thoroughly before the UN agencies that 
deal with it are discussed. Some possible issue ar^as: ' ' 

Population: * ^ 

Population Commission of ECO5OC; Fund for Population Activities 

Food and Hunger: 

World Food Council, World Food Programme, Food and Agriculture Organization, International Fund for Agricultural 
Development; tjnited Nations Children's Fund ^ ^ 

Human Rights: 

Human Rights Committee, Commission on Human Rights, Special Committee Against Apartheid, Social, Humanitar 
ian and Cultural Committee; UNICEF; High Commissioner For Refugees 

Outer Space: 

Committee the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, UN Environment Programme, World Meteorological Organization 
Disarmament: 

First Committee of the General Assembly, Disarmament Commission, Committee on Disarmament, International 
Atomic Energy Agency 

\ ACTIVITY TWO:;fIssues before the UN" 

' Div ide the class into groups comprising of from 5 7 members. Given a list of substantive issues currently before the UN, 
have st<idents rank order the issues according to their relative importance. Each group should develop criteria and a 
rationale for its decisions. Then bring the class back together and try to arrive at a class consensus. 

Development has become the overriding concern of the United Nations in the past twentjy years. Structurally, the UN . 
has respond.ed by creating a variety of mechanisms to deal with every aspect of the development process, from technical 
assistance programs to political fora. Before they begin a study of UN development machinery it is especially important 
that students understand what development is, why every nation in the world is concerned about it, an(|most importantly, 
how development impacts on the United States. Some agencies that should be examined: 
UN Conference on Trade and Development 
UN Development Program 

Committee of the Whole on Global Economic Issues • i 

UN Industrial Development Organization 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
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The World Bank Group 

International Fund for Agricultural Development . * 
Internationa! Labor Organization 
UN Children's Fund ' v 

World Food Program 

In looking first at'glubal i&bues that concern the United Natiunb, and then at the quebtiun uf develupment, it bhuuld be 
ubviuub that develupment ib inextricably related to thebe global problem^. It is the cuntentiun uf Third Wurld natiuns that 
development mubt be facilitated befure the uther prublemscan be buKed^ It ib crucial fur American studentb tu underbtand 
thib perspective, which ibbum uf drastically different btandardbuf living andlivingcunditiunbfrum thube tu which they are 
accustomed. 

At thib point, It may be useful tu play STARPOWER agaio, strebbing the different wealth levels uf the three gruups, and 
huw it feels to be a triangle rather than a square. The Global Energy Game will alsu shuw students huw develupment, 
global problems, and interdependence are interconnected. 

The students shuuld by now have a fairly clear idea uf buth the substantive and structural aspects uf the United Natiuns. 
and its "Family /* As a final segment uf the unit, they shuuld learn abuut the pulitical processes that dictate w hat and huw 
the UN can accomplish sulutions to the issues that cunfrunt it. Simulatiuns uf the UN are sume uf the must fruitful exerciseb 
in this respect. They can be done in the classroom, or the class can also act as preparation fur participatiun in a Mudel 
United Nations cunference. Usually, the General Assembly and Security Cuuncilare the urgans that are simulated, but the 
guv eming budieb uf the specialized agencfes and subsidiary urgans can alsu be^simulated, and pruv ide deepef inbights intu 
the specifics of glubal issues and the development process. The Model UN and Yuuth Department uf UNA USA can Jielp 
^ou with the design of simulation to fit your classroom needs. 

SUMMARY OF MAIM POINTS 

« > 

1. As unginally envisioned, the UN's primary missiun was the maintenance of peace and the prumutiun uf ^ocial 
progress. / 

2. As a result uf the incr^sing membership uf less develupfed cuuntnes, the UN has shifted much uf its emphasis tu the 
problems of development. , ^ 

3. The UN has adapted to its shifting agenda by creating new agencies tu deal with the prublems uf develupment. 

DISCUSSION GUUESnOI^ 

1. Tu what extent has the UN been successful in fulfilling its ubjectiv es as stated in the Charter? Enumerate sume uf its 
successes and failures. ^ 

2. What is develupment? Why is it uf paramuunt impurtance tu the UN's membership? To what extent dues this issue 
affect the United States and other developed nations? 
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Section 3 

looking Backward to Understand the Present 

Demise of the Imperial Dream — Confirmation of the State-System — 
Emergence of International Organizations - Th^ League of Nations^ 
The United Nations 

INTRODUCTION 

In learning about the Unrtjd Nations thus far. the student has confronted his or her perceptions about bot-h the world and 
the institution By developi^ a more global perspective before studying the structure of the organization, the student has 
been able to overcome the ragged perceptions bom of the evenmg nejys. Nevertheless, any survey of the institution is 

• bound to have a static bias to it One looks at what is - now . Yet, neither the interdependent and developing world, nor the 
United Nations itself, stops its evolution. To retum.to Hanvey's parable, the very novelty of the understanding of human 
connections and the consequent need for a universal institution that permits human beings to cope with the complexity of 
what they have created, ensures a rapid pace to change. To learn more than a factual notion of the United Nations, the * 

^historical and active context of the organization must be examined. The student, the world, and the UN will all continue to V 
develop during the student's lifetime. The goal of any curriculum should be to^evelop an understanding to accompany 
that process. 

In order to move beyond the simple view that the UN is a good thing, a bad thing, or that it does not matter, the student 
should look to the history of the^4nodern world to see its status as a necessary^nstitution. The United Nations must be seen 
m its histoncal context A simple history lesson, using materials that are contained in a school already - a few maps, and 
some World History or European History textbooks - should suffice. It might be that another teacher, whose specialty is 
world history, could be used as an outside resource person. 



INTERDEPENDENCE < 

Interdependence has become a catchword, its precise meaning becoming grey with overuse. The interconnecteSness of 
the world, however, is hardly new The "spaceship" Earth is an ecosystem. Knowledge and disease have traveled paths 
that existed well before any organizations were formed to regulate such exchange. Historians have charted the course of 
the sweet potato's production and use from Indonesia to South America to Europe and finally to some evening meal in 
Qmaha Those very same islands sent silk to Imperial Rome. Yet that meager exchange and diffusion differ in quality and 
kind from the high speed transfer of scientific knowledge and technology of today, and even more from the global 
productive capacity of such giant corporations as the Swiss-owned Nestles. The awareness of the increasing pace and 
complexity of exchange, and of the dependency of all life forms on their environment, will not by itself ensure 
understanding of the idea of the United Nations. What is needed is to grasp the relative novelty of the world's political 
structure that demands that if there were not a United Nations, we would have to create one. 



HISTORY 

DEMISE OF THE IBAPEmAL DREAM - CONFIRMAnON OF THE STATE SYSTEM 

L^e Anderson sketches the argument for understanding the modem and contetAporary history that is the proper context 
for appreciating the role of the United Nations: . 

... the emergence 'of a single worldwide international system is the result of three major histoncal 
processes European colonization of the world coupled with decolonization resulted in the- ^vorld wide 
diffusion of the modem European state system. Within the international system, power has become 
increasingly decentralized. European hegemony was undermined by the rise of the Umted States'and the 
_ Soviet Union. In turn, the polarized international system was undermined by the emergence of Japan and 
China as major po^yeVs andT)y the growing autonomy (^f Europe. This consortium of industrialized nations 
is in turn being challenged by the expanding power of soifie of the Third World states. In short, we har^ 
seen the emergence of a worldwide international system and are now witnessing a growing polycentnsm 
in the distribution of power within the system. 

Tbe period from the Renaissance to the end of the Thirty Years War (16^8) established a transitioir in theVlitical 
structure o^he world. Prior to that time, most political centers aspired to the form of empire - a huge, sprawling, 
self-contained political structure often bounded by natural limits. Rome, China, the Inca Empire, Persia, an<i Alexander's 
dream were the model political organizations. Smaller units existed, of course, but they usually had but local importance. 
In such impenal states, little concern was given to relations with other imperial structures. Border problems existed, 
certainly, but the Great Wall of China best symbolizes the attitude and need of the giant empires to those outside their 
splfire.. 
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'Wi) nidjur eventis uLturred in Europe, while still Loiusidered'a baLkvitei b> many, to cauise a shift in wuild political 
deveKjpment * One was the development of colonies by RiiVtjpetin states, particularly n(jn contiguous coKniies, ^iwce little 
progress had been made by directly ass<iulting the vast territories controlled by Islam The dnv e to empire existed then in 
Europe, but circumstances made this development quite different from the gradual expansion that occurred in Rome or 
China's history .vThe examination of any historical atlas, cjr even a textbijok.with a good map section, would make this 
obvious to dents The other event causing Europe to chart a new course in political structures was the Thirty Years War 
il^lS 1648) The war Itself, a long, complex, devastating struggle within the Holy Roman Empire, was ostensibly fought 
as a religious war betvveen l^rotestants and Catholics. The religious issues ended in a draw, indeed K^st most of their 
importance after the first few years of.tlie war. Of greater significance was the confirmatujn of the state-system, rather 
than the imperial dream of the Hapsbur^^Taniily, known as "republicachristiana " Such a reality would have brought many 
of their colonies under a unified authority , and'lpeen more typical of the traditional empires Indeed^ the memory'^of Rome's * 
glory formed a part u[ the motivation of such a tkeam. While sev eral mure attempts were made to bring impt^riaUumty to 
Europe, the solidity of the system that divided tl* territory into discreet, sovereign units could nut be undone TF\at 
pattern demanded inter state organisations to deal with a myriad of pn^blemsthat would have been matters fur an impenal 
bureaucracy .iiad the Hapsburgshad their ambitiuns realized. The first truly internatiunal cunferenceoccurre^in Munster 
and Osnabruck tjo conclude the Peace kA Westphalia that ended this War. That treaty^ foreshadowed the many interna 
tional conferences that were to follow for the settlement of everything from wars to fishing proc?dures 

> % 

ACTIVITY ONE: "How the State-System differs from the Imperial Bureaucracy" 

To hav e the students appreciate the difference between the state system and an empire ev en more deeply than the map 
exercise mentbned above, teachers can set up several activities: 

1. Divide the class into two groups One group will role pla> an imperial bureaucracy, while the other role plays th^ 
state system Responsibilities in the two groups are as follows the*lmpenal Bureaucracy group should designate one 
person to act as the emperor, while the remainder act as ministers of various government departments The students m the 
state system each represent an individual nation state. Divise a set of activity cards that list various xesources immeralr 
agricultural, financial, etc.), w here they are located Un provinces, across national boundaries, in h^rd tu-reach areas J, and 
describe several tasks that utilize these resources Both groups must then decide how to allocate these resources to must 
efficiently complete the tasks Allow an hour for this activity, with an additional half hour for debriefing the two groups. 
Compare the decisions of.both, the Cijmpetition between sovereign states should produce very different results from those 
of the impenal bureaucracy, » 

2. Set up a rule play situation based upon the descriptions found in any World History textbook of Charles V ( H RE) and 
Colbert. The difference in the times of their lives is not critical, and a similar Spanish monarch of the late 17th century w ill 
probably not be easily accessible. Assign two students to research each ruler and based on the information they find, 
describe how they would handle the administration of their colonies and their European lands. The difference in goals, 
particularly given Colbert's view of bullion based on mercantilist theory, should become quite clear 

The C(jmpetitLveness, economically and politically, of the state system is well outlihed in Immanuel Wallerstein's 
Origin of the Modem World System^ Without a conception of the particular demands of the state-system, and its 
subsequent adoption as the standard political form by the irrfernational community as a whole, the nature of the 
present day political structure and role of international organizations ^ludes the students' understanding of the practical 
need for it. The entire conception of international organizations depends upon the formation of the state system. 

Three points should probably be made in the cunsideratiun uf the develupment uf the state system. The depth uf 
coverage can vary, depending on the needs of the particular classroom situation. 



I. Th6 emergence (jf the nation state as uppused tu the dynastic state. This subject is uften cuvered m vvurld history 
courses in the material on the Erench Revolution, however, and may not need to be reiterated in depth. The subject 
establishing a natujn within a state might be noted for its application to the problem of polittcal development within the 
Third World. 

* 2. The dispersioa (jf the idea of the nation state throughout the world by^ the creation and dissolution of the great 
European empires The form of the natujn ^ie anxind the planet required that the multinational (jrganizations apply to 
more than simply the concerns of Europe. , \ 

3. The nature^ of the. gap between the rich and poor countries of the world had it^ origin in the political structures 
established by the European states in the seventeenth century. 

The adoption of the nation state form throughout the world is dealt with specifically in Geoffrey Barracluugh's 
hitrodudtm to Conttmporary Hii>tory. The furm uf the state, adupted by the furmer colunies, determines the structure uf 
both the interdependence of the international community and the international organizations that have come into 
existence. Th^ problems of the former colonies »n assimilating different ethnic groups mto a single identity of nationhood 
becomes paramount in their development. 'The idea that is the root of statehocjd, of course, is the notion uf self 



or 



' Obviously, this hist<^>rical schema is simplified to emphasize the pattern, rather than the detailed development. 
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determination for all peopleb ThiJs idea received It inobt*eloquent btdtement at the Peace uf Verbailleb, it was a crucial 
elem<S|^ in bringing about the move for independence in the colonieb. Self determination ib now been ab a right, and ab buch 
is at the heart of the United Nations Charter. ^ 

Another less obv loub offbpring of the European btate by btem ib outlined m both Anderbon'b and Wallerstein'b woi^. The 
division of world labor began with the colonial structures that grew with the state rivalries uf the eighteenth century. 

The world economy at this time had various kinds of workers th^re were slaves who worked on sugar 
plantation's an(l in easy kinds of mining operations which involved skimming off the ^ur^a'ce There were 
"s^rfsr who worked on large domains where grain was cultivated and wood harvested. There were 
"tenant" farmers on various kinds of cash-crop operations (including*grain),*ar>d wage laborers in >ome 
agricultural production. There was a new class of "yeoman" farmers. In addition^tttere was a small layer uf 
intermediate personnel - supervisors of laborers, independent artisi|is, a few skilled workmen — and a 
thin layer of ruling classes, occupied in overseeing large land operations, and to some extent pursuing their 
own leisure This last group included both the existing nobility and the patncian bourgeoisie (as well, of 
course, the Christian clergy and the state bureaucracy) \ 

A moment's thought will reveal that these occupational categories were not randomly distributed either 
geographically or ethnically within the burgeoning world econonay. After some false starts, the picture 
rapidly evol^'ed of a slave class of African origins located in the Western Hemisphere, a "serf' class divided 
into two segments, a major one in eastern Europe and a smaller /)ne of American Indians in the Western 
Hemisphere The peasants in western and southern Europe were almost all west Europeans. Th^ yeoman 
farmers were drawn largely even more narrowly, principally fTom*n6rthwest Europe. The intermediate 
classes were pan-European, but I believe one can^demonstrate disproportionately from vwestmfh Europe 
(Wallerstein, in Anderson, p. 136-7) • T 

Understanding that the division between rich and poor nations is built into the state-system from as origins will aid 
cnnsidecabl) in the comprehension of th<? time and energy that the United Nations spends on the issues of development. 

EMERGENCE OF MULTINATIONAL AND DnXRNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

While it IS obvious that the understanding of dev elopment and interdependence is a context for the United Nations, it is 
thegrowth of the need for multinational organizations that ultimately gave birth to, first, the League of Nations, then to the 
United Nations, and indeed to all international organizations. Most international organizations sprang up during^fie 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The primary impetus for their creation came from the world wars that engulfed the 
international communities during these* two centuries. The following charts detail the increase of such organizations. 
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ACTIVITY TWO: - International Conflict ' 

In order fur studentb tu underbtand the relatiuribhip betwee^ the btate by'^temand the develupment uf lubtitutiunb that 
attempt tu deal vMth internatiunal cunfliLt, they might examine the rcxurnngj^lubal warb and the hibtur> ufireturrmg 
multinatiunal v\arb fuught in Eurupe. Twu pijintb bhuuld beujme evident tu the btudentb War^ within the Eurcjpean 
btate by btem ruutinely became glubal warb, and the peace prucebb intreabed in ujmplexity ab the btate by btem matured, 
particularly ab interdependence grew ab a rebult uf the industrial and bcientific revulutiunb uf the nineteetith century. 

1. Have the bmdentb define a Wurld War. The term itbelf hab little precibiun, but if defined ab a war fuughtall u\er the 
plane^, then the relatiunbhip between the glubal cunflictb uf the late beventeenth, eighteenth and ninteenth centurieb, and 
the btate bybtem becumeb clearer, An exanunatiun (A the participantb uf the Wurld Wdrb uf the Twentieth Century will 
dispel the notions that wars entitled "Worid'Wars" must involve all the nations oi the world. 

2. Have the btudentb make a chart uf the btateb andculunieb that were active cumbatantb, and where fighting uccurred 
in the following wars: ^ 

A) The War of the League of Augsberg ( 1689-97) 

B) The War of the Spanish Succession (1701-13) 

C) The War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) 

D) The Seven Years' War (1756-63) 

E) The American Revolution ( 1775-83) 

F) The Napoleonic War ( 18(j5-'15) . • ^. 

G) World War M91418) 

H) World War II (1939-45) 

Studentb can use a simple outline map and William Langer b An Encydoptdta of World Hibtory tu db thib exercib^ 

3. Using the bame buurce, or perhapb a wurld histury text, the studentb bhuuld then make^a chart uf the peace tre^ll^, 
nuting that while the caubeb might have been primarily Eurupean, the fighting and peace treaties invulved areab aruund 
the planet. If the buurceb permit, it would be useful fur the btudentb tu make a generalizatiun abuut the length, nature, and 
complexity of the peace conventions. 

4. Many uf the warH absurbed local tensions so that they often had local names. To demonstrate, the students should 
look in an American history text to dibcover what the names these wars were in the colonieb and in the United Stateb 
The same could be dun^ fur the Indian subcontinent, if a general histury uf India is available in the schuul library. The 
students can then see that the glubal visiun uf the world implied by these wars was usually unly seen at the peace 
cunfterencebas guvernmentb were furced tu deal with *6sues involving places frum Indunebiatu the Mibsuuri River.Basin. 

5. Using the fulluw ing charts, repruduced in Anderson, students might also generalize about the ability of states to cope 
with the destructivenesb of war. Another ubeful source would be John Keegan's The Face of Battler a book that looks at 
specific battles from the view of the common soldier. It is^uite readable. ' - * 
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Several puintb .should become dear to btudentb who complete the abo\e exercises. First, world wars come about 
because of the mterSonnections that statues have through their colonies or interests, Secondly, wais also beconuMUore^ 
devastating and complex after tl\e firm establishment of the P^uropean state system m 1648 P^mally, the states in the 
state-system move gradually toward the view that some supranational means had to be developed to stem tlie \ast 
ctiiiflicts that appeared endemic of the system. The Congress of Vienna can be seen in this light The nt\\t question fui 
students to consider is the assessment of why the first truly international oi^anizatHon tame into being only after World 
Warl. • ^ ' ^ 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

the traditional view of the League of Nations and the United Nations limits the assessment students are al^le to make 
both about the value of these institutions and their evolution Tht^ above material and exercises should give students an 
historical perspective on #ie obvious need for suchanstitutions within the state system Yet two other points need study 
F'irst. other forces were at work to pn;m«^te the idea of an international organization The second is that the effect of tJie 
industrial and scientific revolutions on bath intergovernmental connections and war itself played a significant role in the 
move toward a League ^)r UN. 

ORIGIN » ' ' 

There ii^often the tendency m American Histoiijt texts to look upon the League of Nations as emerging full blown from 
the head of Woodrow Wilson. Surely the dream of a peaceful world played a role in the thinking of the peacemakers at 
Versailles in 1919^ However, their motives were mixed, as the motives of representatives from particular states are bound 
to be Nonetheless, they drew upon thinking that has a long history in European and American intellectual life, for others, 
as far back as Voltaire, had had the vision of a supranational organization to work for peace. The^ogic of the need fur such 
an institution could hardly have escaped the notice of intellectuali^ looking at more and more devastation in war. and 
greater and greater industrialization and interdependence m peace The idea of a League thus has a history of its (jw n, but 
too often historians ignore ^he aspirations of those seeking to give reality and substance to a peaceful world 

No doubt It will be argued by those who like to read ancf teach the history they have always read and taught* 
that they have no time for the ideals of visionaries. But ideals are as vaW historical materials as the 
. "crimes, follies, and misfortunes #mankind." and they are a thousand time^more worth knowing. 

] ^ ' ' •?^,\{,X)mct, History for a United World 

The Feage Conference at Versailles in 1919 recognized that the state system could no longer use traditumal methods to 
solve international conflicts, especially those involving many states Thus, they drew upon the visions of many men who 
had examined the political history of Europe and found it wanting. , ^ 

'Another motive in the creation of the League stemmed from the horrendous devastation of the Great War of 1914 18; 
which reflected the industrial capacity the wprld bargained ov eftLe preceding century - a capacity to produce goods in ^ 
vanety and n(imb\irs unimagined before, and a capacity to kill soldiers and civilians with an efficiency onlyjhinted at by 
• Grant and Sherman. The peace was difficult and so a League might feort out that complexity over*time As it turned out, the 
burdens on the fledgling institution proved to much, as the nurishment it had was far too little. 
t Students will have grasped by this time that the inability of the state system to control international conflict grew with 
the increased industrial capability of the nations in that sy stem The*degree of attention that teachers might w ant to spend 
on the influence of the industrial revolution and the application of science to technology will vary with the specific 
^ constraints of the classroom situatumj Clearly, the nineteenth century changed the nature of interdependence. To 
appreciate the magnitude of the change, the teacher can refer to the initial chapter on J curv es in Lee Anderson, Schooling 
and^Citizeyihhi^m a Global Age. Thepres(?fTtStKtnandthe graphic information are excellent and work well with students 
Two other sources should be referred to. One is^arradough's hUr^diutton to Contemporary Misery, which provides a 
crucial dustinction>etween the first and second industrial revolutions and the political implications of the two Barracluugh's 
thesis has,particular rele van(!t to those w ishing to understand the ambi vlTlent attitudes of European states to the League of 
Nations The other source thai would be useful in^'Thomas^Kuhn's article in Daedulus (spring 1971) on "Relations 
Bet w e?n History and the History W Science." This article, more precisely than most, explains the role of the application of 
' science to technology in thp late nineteenth century, T^^^^oplc shoula be reinforced with information about the growth of 
transnational organisations that occurred at the same tir^, to giv/ stude^its a sense of the increasing popularity of this 
needed structure to deal with the problems of interdepenck|J3/ * *" . 

The League of Nations, then, has histoucal roots in the inoreasifig acceptance of transnational organizations to deal w ith 
international but not always,governmental problems. The idea of an international peace keeping organization, as well, 
had been articulated over time. Yet it is important to understand that political leaders^usually act in response to specific 
problems at specific times. So it was with the League, and*'so it is with the United Nations. The number of problems to be 
resolved in 1919 simply overwhelmed the ability of the st^ite-sy stem to respond, so the League offered a way of coping 
with the peace process. 

SUCCESSES AND FAILURES ^ * ( . T 

Giving an historical context to the League's creation Overcomes a good deal of the difficulty in the usual textbook 
presentation of -both the League of Natums and the United Nations Too often, texts and teachers deal with the League 
simply on the basis of the issue of avoidance of war. improperly labeled peace. The concentration is upon the pre v entujn of . 
major wars or a nucle<ir inferno. In this light, the Leaguejs a failure and the United Nations just barely passes the test, 
since the balance of terror is given must of the credit for world peace defined m these terms. Overcoming the meanness of 
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5>pint that has shaped teaching and wntingiabuut buth inbtitutiuiis requireb mure than bimply the hibturiuil aiiteLedeiitb uf 
the organizations, however ' ^ ' . . 

The point in^any presentation ib to teach abtjut the League'b accomphbhmentb which are not easily dibCo'i^red in 
traditional materials. Most matertals give bcant atteiitiun to the Lt^igue'b work in forebtalling the warb between Bulgaria 
and Greece in 1925, between Peru and Colombia ( 193^ 33), and ignore the re<iKprogrebb niacki iii the luaiidate bybteni of 
non self governing territories, and by the International Labor Organization (ILO). The iiibpiratiuin that the League gave to 
many who wo^l^ed tu found the United Nationb or to ihcreabe the effectivenebb of volunteer orgaiuzationb receiveb much 
less Concern than does the dreary cynicism uf the 1920s and 1930b. If the League can be underUoodasamajor btep in the 
history uf mankind's attempt to deal with its own cruelty, and foolibhnebb,\then the hibtoriuil prebentation will be much 
different. To a large degree this means that peace mubtbebeenab creative bituation, not ab an absence of bomething. T^ 
Leagm? and the UN have been most buccessful in dealing with thobe ibbueb that could have worn down natiunb to the point 
where they beek becurity in larger alliances to pursue theirowft interebts, precibely the bortof problem thatleadb to war in 
the lung run To grasp all this in conjunction with tl^ limited degree uf acLeptance uf both organizationb by the major btateb 
in the state sybtem enhances the understahding and ippreciation of the twentieth century 'b contnbutionb to world peace. 

The oimbination of the practical demands of thKj)lanet'b btate b^btem in coping with the modern indubtriahzed 
economy and the need to deal with the problemb of traditional international conflict, and the grobb inequality of the wurld'b 
living standards require a League or a UN The usual perception uf the student and the media is only on the bellicose 
confrontation of states and the UN's sdccesb or failure at war prevention. Yet both organizationb developed from much 
more mclubiv e needs demanded by the state by btem. Thobe needb cbntinue to appear, as the Conference on the Law of ^he 
Sea and the United Nations* work on Outer Space demonstrate. 

The League of Nations came into being fn 1919p a result-of theendof World War I. The hopeb of the major European 
powers were thatit wuuld keep the peace in their fJv or — at l^bt, thobe nation^) who were mernberbhoped^o. In the end, it 
cuuld not vThe global dej^ebbion exacerbated the tinbions of tV w urld tuu greatly Was the League a failure then? Hav ing 
the htudentb conbider that quebtion after bome babic rebearch might enable them to demonbtrate their depth (5f underbtand- 
ing of the nature of international org^gizations. . 

ACTIVITY THREE: "Assessing the League of Nations" 

Divide the class into two groups, abking^ach to plot out how judgmentb bhoaki be made in abbebbing the value of 
performance of the League of Nationb Aftec each group hab b^t up itb criteria, ha^e each group go to a different form of 
research. ^ \ ^ ' 

JS^ Have the first group view the two filmb produced by the Urtited Nations on the League and come to their conclusionb. 
B Have the scfcond group look at a variety 6f 'texts on the history okhe 1920s and 1930s. 

C Hav e each group present its v ie wb to the whole class, and ask why the differences occur. The groups could then reverse 
the process, and present a critique uf information available on the League^slorig with an evaluation of perceptions of the 
' organization. . - , * 

p'or more extensive worf on the League^a variety but distinctly limited number of reference works exist. Theiilms 
mentioned above will be th^^most important source. A general history of Europe such as C.E. Black and E.C. Helmrich, 
Twentieth Century Europe, A History, (Kno'pf, 4th ed. 1972) can be helpful. Other sources wuuld be James A. joy ce, Broken 
Star, the Story of the League of Nations 1919 (Humanities, 19J8)and Ruth Henig'^d. Tht League of M a ttons {Barnes 
and Noble, 1973). Two older books that might be available t})rough an inter library loan system are. D.P. Myers, 
Handbook of the League of Nations {1935) and E.P. Walters, A History ofjthe League of Nations {1952). 

Using this background information, a variety of simulations or role plays could be set up by the teacher to deal with the 
problems that the League faced. There is considerable materia*! in these sources.about the crisis in Ethiopia ^hat could be 
usedfor a role play debate. Ho\\*e vtr, one of the directions teachers should take in deahng with the League itself is to have 
studentsbegin to bring their uwn knowledge to bear on just whatis a problem that can be dealt with by the League (ur UN) 
and what is ndt Obviously , the global depression was not, while the vestiges of slavery were, for example. The matter of 
the United States joining the League may be explained in a role play debate to examine just what the relationship of a 
major power to a» international organization should be, and is. ^ , ^ f 



UNITED NATIONS 

To introduce the spepfic history o^ the United Nations, the teacher^must decide just which, out of many possible 
objectives, have prionty. Two resources are essential f^r this section. The first, is the United Nations' publication. 
Everyone's United Nations (N^w York, 1975) and th^ other is the UN at Thirty-Five (UNA USA A9S0). Many others exist, 
but these two are basic resources that will permit adequate coverage on all issues. Two subjects are vital, given the 
previous matenals. The first is the beginnings of the United Nations in the midst of W'orld War II and at the San Prancisco 
Conferences on International Organization m 1945. The other is the evolution of the organization from an entity tied very 
closely to the immediate concerns of the victors in the war, to one which is at present primanly concerned with issues of 
importance to the Third World. • » 

ORIGIN a • . 

The first use of the term "United Nations" came on January 1, 1942, when the Allies spelledouttheir joint war aims apd" 
affirmed the Atlantic Charter The goal of establishing an intematiunal organization to deal with the peace and issues of 
international cuncem became certain at the Tehran Conference when the Suviet Ufiiun agreed to join in the formation of 
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such a structure Soviet expulsion'trom the League of Nations on the issue of Finland tnsureci that the Lefr^nie w oiild not 
^ be reconstituted The conference at Dumbarfoa Oaks and then at Yalta produced the outlines (;f a docunuMit that was 
revised mt(,> the UN Charter at the San Francisco Conference Another VVmld War had given the state-system the 
opportunity to estabhsh an organization that could cope with both the peace and the'coniplexities (;f the international 
systeni \ \ 

Understanding the role of the great powers in both the formation of the United Nations and in its structure sh^mld be 
brought out in the discyission of the .origins (;f th^ organization Certainly the backgRRind m the ev(;lutum of the 
state system should give students a conception of the role of large and smalFstatesin the UN* Still, they sh(;uld understand 
that the design was not one in which the g(;yernments of the world gav e up their s(;vereigiity,-but (me in which sovereign 
states could work out problc^ms that arose. The hopeXor the United Nations in the first imniths was that the Allies could 
work in harmony to create the peace thatiollowed However, the structure is such that the (organization cannot ac>hie\e ' 
global authority without consensus among the great pow ers. One i;f the grave difficulties that b(4h studeiU>-«id writers ot 
the United Nations have is that it is expected tffbe a world g(;vernment w hen it is., in reality, a universal intergovernmental 
organization A review of the Charter and its origins should dem(;nstrate that the United Nations acc(miplishes its work 
through negotiation and persuasion rather than the application of power. The need for such a structure is paramount in a 
world that has^adopted the state-system. ' * 

ACTIVITY FOUR: "Issue Resolution - A Simulation- 
simulate a c6nference between leaders of the^great powers at the end (jf the war dealing with any one (jf the issues that 
confronted the Allies. Jhe nature of the Security Council, the P(jlish Government, ojntrol (jf nuclear weap(jns, or the 
independence of Indo China might be issues to debate. Students sh(;uld gain a sense'(;f both the problem, and of the 
accomphshnlents olthe San Francisco Conference Each role play card that the teacher makes out should emphasize the 
elements of distrust that one nation h^ for amjther - American and British fear (;f international umimunism, based on the 
Soviet treaty with Nazi Germany m' 1939. Soviet fear (;f a resurgent Germany based on the idea that the British and 
Americans wanted to destroy the So\?iet Union, France's fear that it would not be reccjgmzed as a great pow er, and China's 
fear that Rus^ would support the Chine^ Communist Party combined with a traditional fear of Russian imperialism. 
Such a role play should demonstrate.that the Charter was a spectac?ilar achievement 

To understand the evf)lutjon of the UN over the years since 1945, the ameer n of the teacher should iTe with several 
points The first point is that the nature of t^ie issues dealt with by the United Nations has changed Initially, the UN 
concerned itself with the issues stemming directly from the need to order the peace and problems of Woiid War H. 
Gradually, however, the concerns of the UN bt^n tohave a two-pronged focus. Ob| fucu^ was on specific peacekeeping 
operations, or the multitude of issues raised, for instance, in the reQen(VC(jnference on the Law uf the Sea. The other focus 
was the question of the relationship between the d^elt4)ing and develi^ped nationi,, including how^ the developing 
countries can prosper in a w ay w hich meets the basic rfeeds of their people This last concern is the most crucial, and most 
difficult, in unclgrstanding the United Nations as a dynamic force in todayjs international system 

ACTIVITY FJ\E: Ho|v the UN has Evolved" 

In the appendices, the teacher will find several direct pieces uf infurmatiuji that will aid students in understanding the 
evolution of the United Nations 'The first is a list of the membership in the order in which they joined the organization. The 
sedond is a list of , topics considered at sessions of the General Assembly over a perujd of years, and the last is a hst of 
conferences held on special topics. 

1. Usmg the membership list along with information in the US at Thirty-Five, students should be able to develop 
several generahzations about the nature of th^ memb^ship, the spread of the state-sy stem, and the change in emphasib in 
the^concems of the General Assembly. Most of what they pustulate will apply as w ell to the specialized agencies. It should 
beclear that the opginal membership related to W(*rld WaV II, and that two forces increased the membe^^ip. The first was 
the agreement to compromise in the CoW War dispute between the USSR and the US m 1 955. The cjther was the pace of 
decKr9nizatioji - something not envisioned by at least two (jf the permanent members of the Security Council. France and 
the United KingdomK 

2. Survey^^ (he topics considered at the regular, sessions of the General Assembly as well as the conferences on 
special issues, students should gain an understanding of the shifUn emphasis folio w ing the increase in membership. Great 
power issues are of less and less concern, while ^ievelopmept Issues ar^ uf greater and greater importance. Students 
should be asked to assess how this change might affect the views of ay^iety of people on the United NatK^^s ^ a small 
businessman in the United States, a slum dweil^ in Rfo di Janeno^a teacher in Kenya, and a farmer in Indonesia. 

■*? / 

a.jUsing the information m Everyone's United Natwns. the students should draw up their (jwn list of specialized 
agerfcies and describe how the United Nations s.erve5 the needs of the state-system, and how its agencies' work have 
reflected the changing concerns of the rti^mbers. r 

4. Show two United Nations films after completing} the.above exercises, a) 'This is the United Nations" and b)" 1945. 
Year of Decfsion." If possible, the film "To Be Thirty" ^ould add to this exercise. These films will give the studefits a 
visual sense of the change they have been exploring." . ' 

Few classes will have the time tocover the history ofihe entire United Nations s,ys,tem m any depth. Therefore, it may 
be most useful to concentrate on a specific area of concern. Two approaches might be ased. 
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ACTIVITY SIX: -In'Dqpth Analysis: Agencies and Issues" 

A Abbig«iaLi>peciahzed agency or bpecial interest uf the United Nation^ tu each njeniber of the dabb. Eacfi btudent would * 
make a report^to the class answering the following questions. 

1. What does the agency doj* ^ ^ ^* y 

<S; How does the agency aid the United States? , ^ $ ^ 

3. Does it specifically aid the local community? 
. 4. What problems would arise if the agency did not exist? ^ 

The mformatuSator such a report cuuld cume frum Everyoncl Vntttd N(ittSn\ the Rtfinuit Gutdi to the Umttd > 
Nations, UMA Fact Sheets, and the infurm^tion that the students have gathered thus far. Obviously, mure detailed ^ 
research could be done as well, but this should be sufficient forHhese exercises. The class as a whole might want to 
concentrate on a single agency and develop a more cumpiiiiensi ve report, assigning speci/ic functions of the agency to 
each student. Most specialized agencies have a number of films that describe their activities, in addition to the 
-resources mentioned'^ove^ ^ - • ' ' 

B More detailed research on specific topics would also accomplish the goal of Aiderstanding the value of the United 
Nations today. Certain topics of interest to the United Nations in the past thirty five years are of greyer use than 
*others,'so'the jteacher will want to be selectiver ^ . ^ ' 

' f 

1. Peacekeeping — Have students list the peacekeeping operations of the United^ Nations and illustrate this 
information on a map. They sh^lW then examine in greater, depth some specific instances where the United 
Nations w as inv olved in the peacekeeping process, even if the action was vetoed by one of the Permanent members 
of the Security Council. Korea, Egypt, Zimbabwe, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, ViaJj Nam, and Zaire (formerly the 
Belgian Cmigo), are possible examples. In looking at the activities of the UN, the students should'be seeking ^o 
define how the ur^^ization can act in a crisis that is^^overt threat to the peace. What are the possibilities for 
action, and what are the limitations? ' (^^""^ 

2. Pecolonizaiioif - The su???ss of spreading the state system to the colonial areas of the world can be judged ti)e 
greatest success tfiat the United Nations has had. The process was accomplished in a short period of time, primarily 
through nan violent means such as negotiation and persuasion. Certainly not all colonies became independent 
without crtmlict» but the efforts of the United Nations minimize that conflict. In traditional history courses, the 
period from 1945 1970 is often taken up with the concerns of the great powers, specifically the Cold War, yet ' 
decolonization has shaped the United Nations and the world in a way that is likely to have a much greater effect. 

'Indeed, the decolonization process is the last step in the extension of the European state-system established in 
1648 - ^ ^ ^ 

Two sources, in addition to the basic one listed above, are particularly useful in the consideration of clecoloniza- 
tion H.^Brimal's Decolonization. The British, French, Dutch, and Belgian Empires, I9I9-I963 {V/ebtMev*. Press, r 
1978); 'and Barraclough's Introduction to Contemporary History, mentioned above. 

Stude^s hav^^Jendency to s^coff at the achievement of political independence by small, poor n^tio*hs in a world ^ 
where these countries* well being is so constrained by economic difficulties and population pressures. A good way 
to break through this parochialism is to^'c^nter the students' work on the Unite(LStates at the time^of its 
independence. Many o f th e s ame forces and const^aints were at work, and theFounding Fathers kne w that political 
indepfl&ndence was a^pfSfBhdition for ecpnomip ireedum. Decolonization is critical is a topic, not only for its 
historical value, but also because it demonstrates a very real achievement for the IMted Nations. 

^. Development - The major interest of the vast majority of n)ember states of the United Nations concerns the issue 
of development. Pevelopment is not the primary concern of the permanent members of the Secunty Council, but 
tht Sej^rity Council determines the principal activities of the United Nations. Without an understanding of the 
conflict between the industrialized nations of the North, and the developing countnes of the South, the bulk of the 
UN's activities will be extremely confusing to students, both in the political, and in the technical, spheres. 

The shift in empliasis from the political, great power concerns of thS earl^- years of the United Nations, to the 
present concern with the economic and social problems emerged gradually as the membership of the. United 
Nations increased. This change occurred primarily in the General Assembly, with the one nation-one vote 
. principle, where even the smallest nations wield as much power as the US and USSR, and in the focus^of the 
^ specialized agencies. The change culminated in the call for a New Intemationa^onomic Order (NIEO) in 1974. 

A number of UN filmsj:an be used to deal with thej)roces^ and problems of development. The best introductopj 
'I film is the Economic Game, the World Bank has produced a number of useful films as well. Tilt, although somewhat 
dated, is a film that is still very illustrative. J 

l5evelopment, once introduced, can ,be dealt with in several ways,„One way' would be to look at the older 
specialized agencies and examine how their agenda have changed to take a specific issue, such as education, and 
see which agencies are concerned with training and education in Third World countnes, and what the specific 
concerns of the educational programs ape. Still another w^y would be to take all the UN agencies and postulate how 
they can aid a particular developing country through^their work. 

A^wrap up, have the students view any of the film beneb,' Agenda for a Sn^a II Planet. Their perspective on the issues 
raisecrby these films should be significantly different'from the answers they gave m.the opening questionn^re and 
discussion activity. Pr^sumably^ they will have a more global outlook. Finally, participation m a Model United Nations 
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could provide the btudents with an uppurtumty tu bee the UN in action, giving them an even dearer underbtandingof the 
value and function of the world.organization in today's global society. 

SUMBAARY OF MAIN POINTS 

. 1. In order to fylly grasp the UN*5 importance ab a multinational organization, the hibtoncal significance of all buch 
organizations must be understood. ^ ' . • . 

2. The increasing interdependence of the nations of the world ^nd the complexly uf their relationbhipb makeb an 
intefnationa! organization, such as the UN, essential. • ' . • * 

3. The confirmation of the btale by stem and the concurrent demibe of the notioiKi/ empires are pnmanly rebponbible 
forthe emergence of international organizations to deal with prublemb that might utherwibe have been dealt with b> an 
imperial bureaucracy. " * 

4. The gap betwew rich and poor countries, an issue of sin'gular importance unthe UN's agenda, ironically, hab itbrootb 
in the state system which was primarily responsible for the fortnatioti of international ujrganizations in the fir^t place. 

5. The growth of international organization^ coincides with the increasing devastation of world war's that were fought 
during the nineteenth and t\yentieth centuries. 

6. The League of Nations, often maligned for its failures, also had many successes, and should be perceived as an 
essential step toward the formation of a permanent international organization. 

7. Whereas the United Nations' initial emphasis was Oi^the post, Wodd War 11 problems, the organization is now 
concerned with ^onomic'and social issues which affect its-entire.membership. 

7 

DISCUSSION eOJESnONS ' / 

1. Why did the state-system necessitate the formation of international organizations? 

2. ^^ll?^ vestiges of European colonizatioaand^bsequent decolonization are in evidence today? 
S.fHo^did the Industrial Revolution contribute to the formation of international organizations? 

4. What are the reasons for the League of Nations* demise? In what ways may the League be perceived as having been 
successful? ^ ' ' ^ J 
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Case Studies: Activities to Understand the UN in Action 

I. Two ways to use case studies to gain greate^inderstariding of the UN: 

A. 'Agencies (already suggested) 

B. Particular couptries. Jhis gives broader understanding uf huw the UN system works fur developing nations in an 
interdependent worW. \ . 



II. The form of a country study ^% 

A. All countries have to cope with Interdependence and the UN serves this function in many w^ays. 

1. WHO ^ ^ ' : 

2. Radio aad TV agency (ITU) ' - ' y 

3. Law of the Sea ' ' . 

4. Narcotics Control • y 

5. UNESCO ~ Scientific Information I ^ . 

^ 6/ Refugees ' ' ' " ' . 

' ' 7. Weather 

B Must countries struggle tu meet 'Basic Human needs. Developing nations bee the UN a^ their primary resource in 
creating a society which meets th^ needs of theJto^ople. ' • ' 

1. Each country is different in\he\€ombination otreSoufces it needs to develop. 

2. The UN can aid with knowledge, planning, investment and technology. 

3. The objective of the case study is to see that the UN does this.in a way that works better than any other source lyou 
rpight explain why it's true). 

C In order to see how the UN works in a particular country , the student'needs tu sense the way in/vhich the UN assists in 
coping with the external pressures of interdependence and intemaf demands for develCpmeit. 
^ 1. Particular problems of this country (geography & data) , \ , * 

2. The hjstory of the country (colony/ancient culture, whatever) . " 
•3. Recent history ' ' 

4. Resources ^ ' , ) * . . ' 

5. Development Strategy ^ ^ • 

6. Ways in which UN helps • * * . * ' 
a. Exterrial 

^ b. Internal 



III. The value of the case study: 

Unless the student can gain a i,ense of the areab the majunty uf the UN members consider most important, the students' 
understanding of this global institution will be shallow, ^ . 
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Appendix 1 

The Global l^nergy Game 

Directions to the Teacher 



MATERIALS: 

The primary need is for space - a terge classroom shuuld du with separate areas fur each play er ur gruup<jf players and 
the game director. * » 

Each team will need writing jn'aterials - & blackboard space for Lch group will allow mforniation to be circulated most 
easily. ^ ^ ^ 

Each team will heed strips of pfiper of designated \ alue and colort although chips such as t)oker chips cou Id also be used) 
which represent the energy points, population units, green points, technology points and wealth points. The profile sheet 
will list how many of each is to be given to each team^ The game director will need a large supply of each kind of chips or 
strips to meet the needs of the players as the game goes on. ' 

Game directors should either post a large sign indicating the industnal production chart, the agncultural production 
chart, and the price list. These charts explain the productive capacity of natural resources when combined with w<>rkers 
energy and technology, and the productive capacity of land. The price list contains information on the cost of certain 
objects inthe game. This information might also be distributed on separate sheets for each group of players. 

Other materials that will be needed in the game will be dice and a tray for the game director to keep separate chips or 
points. Optimal materials would be flags for the various players, a sppci^al meeting place for World Bank or UNEC 
meetings, and a special blackboard or newsprint paper for a world newspaper. 

PRO^^UREJ^R INTOODUCTOG THE GAME: ^/ ^ 

Thegamedirector shouldintroduc^e game simply after the various players have been giv en their desi^nati6ns (country 
or international organization). It is ^portant for players to realize that the course of the game will be determined by their 
mastery of the rules and the decisions made during the ten tumsof the game. There is no set" objective in the game for the 
player^ to reacl^for Several outcomes are possible depending on the degree and kind of decisions made by the players 
either separately or in Concert. There is a greater likelihood all will succeed in meeting their own country's needs if 
cooperative action on energy is taken (just as it would in the real world), this point will become obvious, hoyvever, as the 
game goes on. ' ' , ^ 

^ Xhe game director should then distribute the country profiles and the international organization profiles. The players 
should read through these, after which the various charts are given out or posted. At this point a number of questions will 
arise about operations of the game and the game director should explain each chart. The explanation should reiteratethat 
playef s will better understand the rules after they have play od sev eraUums. Learning to master the rules aTld understand 
the work of this siniulatiofi is a part of the game. Tfierefore they should expect some confusion at first. .t\ 

Time should then be given for each player or set otplayers to study their ow n situation, and to set their own goals! This 
should be followed by a period in which each country and international organization describes itself to the other players. 

N^^^Theplayers are now ready to begin the gafte. Each country , of course, will attempt to meet its own needs as best it can. ^ 
The?^ai;£norules about international trade, -attiances and so on, and there is no set pattern for coercive action. The only " 
true inteni3ti^MwlJule concerns what happens if a country has a conjplete economic collapse. Sfcwients will seek ou^ the 
game director's adv^e on issues such as cooperation or coercion, but the action of the game itseiCsto be in the hands of the 
' players. /\ . 

BASIC INTRODUCnpN ' > 

The global ehergy^famrhasstu dents play the role of two types of players, country and international organizations. These 
are countrie^ith differing resources, levels ot development and population . There are also two international bodies , part 
of the UJ^ystem Three countries, Hegaland, Uralia, and Scandia may be consideredjndustrial nations or developed 
nations having stable population, a high level of technology, and energy intensive agriculture. Five countnes represent 
developing nations, Opeck, Tropicana, Kyberland, Portless and Zammu. These countries m^be considered developing 
nations, but each has a different level of development and set of problems. Each country is^scnbed in a profile sheet, 
which defines its population, its assets and special game rules. Each also has a Mandated Annual E^^pense for "spending ' 
its points E^ery country has population divided into units. Each unit in a developed nation has a role to play -> non-product 
section (government, retirees, children) and indu^aJ or agriciiltural workers. Dev eloping cou ntnes, also hav e population 
units that have differing roles, but most are intensive agricultural workers (including children) who must be trained to 
work with technology and energy intensive agriculture. Countries also have green points (which represent land), natural 
resources points, and, in most cases, technology points and energy points. Some countries evei) have the potenti&l to 
expand their resources, energy production and green points. The purpose of these points is to simulate a basic economy in 
which the factors of production are combined to^naximize the industrial and agricultural wealth of each nation. As the 
students will see, however, as they read their profile sheets, most countries are interdependent and become more so as 
theVHevelon. j 



they develop. 
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The situation of each country and huw it compares with the uthers is represented un the following chart. - 





Population 


Green 


Natural 


Technology 


Energy 




Units 


Points 

A 


Units 


JUnits 


Units 


SCANDIA 


10 


1 


5 


7 


12 ceps* 


MEGALAND 


200 


, 100 


100 


150 


400 


URALIA ^ 


250 


75 


150 


130 


465 


KYBERLAND * 


600 


100 


25 


13 


10 


TROPICANA 


•100 


50 


50 


10 


20 


OPECK 


10 


' 0 


0 


0 


200 


PORTLESS 


5 


5 


50 ^ 


0 


3 


ZAMMU 


^5 


5 


unknown 


0 


0 


* See Scandia country profile 













There are also twojntemational bodies.in this game. Students will play the rules of these budies as w ejl. Qne bud> is the 
World Bank which has ^^supervisory role pver the game's money supply and tnes to aid develupingjxuntnes. The Bank 
also promotes international understanding through cooperation. The other body, a fictional UN agency called UNEC, 
attempts to encourage efficient use of energy , international cooperation on energy research and dev elopment patterns that 
are not as wasteful as they are in most developed countnes. Both the World Bank and UNEC ha\e their own budget which 
they decide how to spend and to which most countnes contnbute. Dunng each turn dues are made to both international 
bodies. 



World Bank 
UNEC 



initial budget 

1500 Wealth pts. 
700 Wealth pts. 



annual dues (required) 

79 + Opeck contribution 
68 + Opeck contribution 




The game is designed to be used by groups of 12 or more. The ideal number would be between twenty and twenty eight 
(not including the game director). It is played in ten turns representing four years per turn. The turns may take anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. Usually the game will define their own goals during the simulation. 

SECOJENCEOFPLAY 

game consists of ten rounds. Each round has two phases. ' ? 

ASE h Countries may trade, plan, form alliances, and attend meetings of the World Bank and UNEC. The World 
Bank may distnbute aid or loans, or hold meetings. UNEC may conduct research, distribute the beneKts of previous 
I research, or conduct meetings. 

P|3ASE IL Countries must now use their energy , natural resources, land and labor to meet the standard of living needs 
/ and investment needs of their countries. Totals of results must be giv en to the game director for v erification of who can 
be aided by the World Banlrtaccording to set rule^ profiles), vvjiich, along with the UNEC will collect dues at the end of 
' each round. ' 

THE RESOimCES AVAHABLE TO THE lOJ^^^ 

" GREEN POINTS; These represent the land that each nation has for agricultural purposes. Agricultural Workers have 
the option of working the land for) agricultural production either by using energy points or by manual methods. 

ENER(jV,POINirS: These represent units of energy from various sources. These are fossil fuels, nuclear, hydrbelec 
trie, solar, geothermal or fusion energy. Each type of enerfey has specific conditions attached to it, as designated in Jhe 
price list.. 

There are also conservation energy points (ceps) available. These are more productive than regular energy points 
because a nation has invested money (wealth points) in cons^ation, by rebuilding cities, factories, etc. 

TECHNOLOGY POINTS: These units allow workers to produ^B^more wealth with natural resources, though they are 
not a requirement for using natural resources. These' points can be%pught or sold. 

NATURAL RESOURCE PCftNTS: Each country has a set number of natural resource points which can be used to 
create we^th» Natural resource points, like technology, can be bought and sold. 

WEALTH POINTS: These result from combining natural resource points and labor. (See industrial production chart.) 
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Each country is required to spend a certain amount un its uwn needs each iurn, as stipulated m itb profile, but the 
remainder can be used for trade, investment or research, ur saved. Wealth puints buy fossil fuels, technology and 
natural resource points. 

POPULATION: Each nation has a population profile, as well, that specifies just huw many workers, agricultural 
workers, government officials and so on exist in each country. 

Combining a nation's population profile with these different "points'" results in various levels of agncultural production 
(see agricultural production chart) and industrial production (i>ee industrial production chart). Nations must decide how to 
use their options during the game. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION CHART 

number of workers Green points Energy points 

10 10 

y 9 

8 . 8 

7 . 7 

6 ' 6 

5 ■ 5 

4 4 

3 3 

2 2 

1 1 

1 0 

2 <\ 0 

3 i 1 0 

4 1 0 

5 1 0 



/ 



Agricultural output 

100 
90 
80 
70 

60. 

X 50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



There is a limit to how much one worker can produce no matter how many energy and green pomts are used. The 
Agricultural Production Chart sets up a scale of limitations for a country's use of its pomts to produce food..At the upper 
limit of the scale, one worker can work no more than 10 green points (land units) no matter what quantity of energy input is 
employed At the other end of the scale, no more than 5 workers can work une green point intensively, no matter how little 
energy they put into it. 

A country is at the survival level when it consumes 1 agricultural product for each unit of its population. The Annua! 
Expense chart in each country profile dictates how many points a country must 'spend^ a year. A country is living the 
"Good Life" when it is using 4 agricultural products for each unit of population. 

Once a country is able to raise its agricultural output above the survival rate it must do so. Once a country can mpve to 3 
agricultural outputs above the.survival fate it must do so. There is, how ever, no requirement to expand beyond that, but if 
a country does, it must continue at that level of production or experience a revolution. If a revolution occurs, the game 
director reduces a nation's technology points by 90%. 

NOTE? Tropicana and Uralia have special rules about agricultural production. See their country profiles. 

]D4DUSTRIAL PRODUCTION f 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION CHART 



number of 
workers 



amount of 

natural 
resources 

1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



number of 


number of ^ 


resulting 


technology 


energy 


wealth 


points 


points 


points 


0 


0 


1 




1(1 cpe) 


5(10) 




2(2cpe) 


10(20) 




3 (3 cpe) 


20 (30) 




4 


25 




^5 


30 



Figures in parentheses indicate production with Conservation Energy Points (see below). 
Production beyond the^vels outlined in the above chart is not possible. * 
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PRICE UST FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

TECHNOLOGY POINT^: Fur Megaland. Oralia and Scandia 75 Wealth F(nntb, fur all utherb 100 Wealth Puintb 
At the point when a natiun ib^pruviding each pupulatum unit with 3 agriLultural pnjduLts ptt turn, it can then pruduce 
technology points for the price of 75 wealth points. v 

NUCLEAR energy points. Each cuuntry pays 50 Wealth Puintb fur nuclear energy pruductiun on the first turn, 
and 10 additiunal thereafter If nuclear waste dibpubal ib bulv ed b> rebearch (bee page 27), the cubt reniainb btatic at the 
point where the problem is solved. 

CONSERVATION ENERGY POINTS; It custs 30 wealth puintb tu convert a regular energy point tu a cunbervatiun 
energ>> puint. The advantage uf Cunbervatiun Energy Puintb, ab uppubedtw^-egular^^nerg) p^ntb, ib that the rebulting 
wealth puintb pruduced are much greater (bee Indubtrial Pruductiun Chart abuve), Once dune, thib applieb tu the energy 
Ubed nu matter what thje buurce. Fur example, if a cuuntry cunvertedall itsenergy tu cunbervatiun pi^intb but then ran uut 
of fossil fuel and purchased it elsewhere, their conservation rate would still apply. * 

FOSSIL FUEL:' This is the onlyJuel that can be bought and sold between countries. 

APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY: After Round Three (uut uf 10), the Wurld Bank can help cuuntries de.velup 
appropriate technulug> puintb, puintb that can only be develuped thruugh the Wcjrld Bank rebuurceb. Apprupriate 
Technulugy Puints rebult in the same wealth pdintb ab Technology Puintb, but ube unly une energ> puint, and the 
numbered wcjrkers equal tu the number uf natural rebuurce puintb ubed. Thub, with the Ube uf 1 apprupriate technulug> 
point. 4 natural rebuurce puintb. fuur wurkers, and unly one energy point, a natiun can achieve 25 wealth puintb. Ubing 
regular technulugy points, a natiun ubes unly 1 wurker, but 4 energy puintb fur the bame resulting wealth puintb 
Apprupriate lech nulugy C(jstb are chanc>,huw ever. Thecust ufthebe apprupriate techn(jlug> puintb ib lOtimebadie rull 
for each country seeking them. 



POPULATION 

* 1, All developed comint^ are required to keep 10% of their population ifragnculture and 20% in guvemment. 

2, Cuuntries with mure than 1 agricultural pruduct per unit must have at least 10%uf their pupulatii^f«yj^^^^frff»*^nt 

3. Population added each turn, as defined by cuuntry prufiles, as a result uf pupulatiun gruwth may not.wurk in 
anything but subsistence agriculture for one turn. 

-.^ 4, ft a cuuntry experiences a famine (less than 1 agricultural uutput per persun), then the Wurld Bank is tu call a fuud 
conference uf all countries, including Uralia. Any country able, but unwilling, tu help the stricken cuuntr> can have 
economic sanctions appjied to it by the others. 




ADDITIONAL RULES 

NOTE TO TEACHERS. Special conditions on countries can be added tusuit your particular needs. Yuu ma> wish, fur 
example, tu add a military cumpunent tu the game, thereby requinng special expenditures fur military equipment un the 
part of Uralia and Megaland. Other pussibilities are the develupnnent uf products uther than agriculture tu build up a 
more complex trade network. The pupulatiun rules, too, are rudimentary and yuu may wish to make them more complex. 

If there is a dispute about-the rules, or a situation nut cuvered in the rules, the prublem is submitted to the game di 
rector whose decision is final. 

Fusion research (see UNEC) may be conducted by any one or group of cuuntries under^the same rules as the UNEC. 
They can sell the results at any price they desire. 



MEGALAND - COUNTRY PROFILE 

You area highly developed and geographically large cuuntry that was unce self sufficient in energy, but is nu lunger. 
Yuur companies cuntrolled the energy uf Opeckand therefure yuu have not womed unti) recently about wasting energy. 
Your concern now is tu maintain yuur high level of productipn in all areas. You often produce mure agricultural pruducts 
than you use, so that you can sell them. Your country has invested heavily in nuclear energy but is beginning to have 
doubts about it. Yuu are a primary suppurt^ruf the Wurld Bank because it was fuundedby yuu tu stabilize wurld trade. Yuu 
support the UNEC, but are not convinced of its value. _ 
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Population ProfOe; Totak^ulation ,{ ...210 

. Agricultural Workers . . .... .20 

Non-product population .... 50 

Industrial Workers . . ' 140 

Population grows at one unit per turn. You may allow population from 
any country to come to Megaland. But, if migrating population sectors 
are non-industrial trained workers who come for jobs in industry, you must 
'•^ send 20 wealth points for their training. 

Energy Profile: You have no conservation energy points. 

Hydroelectric .40 energy points 

Nuclear Energy 100 energy points 

Fossil Fuels 260 energy points 

You have a fossil fuel reserve of 1,500 energy points that can be exploited 
at the rate of 260 points or less per tarn. You have the possibility of 50 
units of geothermal energy that can be developed at the cost of 50 wealth 
points per unit. 



Resource Profile: 



Mandated Annual Expenses: 



You have'lOO Resource Points 

You have a total reserve of 1,000 Resource points that can be mined at 
the rate of 100 per turn. 

80^ Agricultural Products 

200 wealth points for government expenses 

150 wealth points for maintenance of technology and resources 

50 wealth points to World Bank 

20 wealth points to UNEC 



OPECK - COUNTRY PROFILE 



Your countty is essentially a desert and your people mostly nomadic. The land, however, covers a vast pool of oil. 
That oil has been controlled until recently by companies from Megaland and its allies. You have taken over owner- 
ship of the oil for your country and will sell the oil to profit yourself. Your country has no other resources and your 
people are mostly self sufficient nomads. You mist decide whether to keep your country as it is or t</ industrialize it. 



Population ProfUe: Total Population - 10 

AgriculturaPWorkers . 0 

f Non-product population . , .1 

; ' Industrial Workers 0 

Nomads .\ 9 



Population grows at one unit per turn. 

rG)st of converting nomads to workers 20 wealth points. You fnay import 
workers from any developing country. 

Your land has 240Q energy units that can be exploited at a rate of from 
10 to 300 units per turn. You have one nuclear power plant that supplies 
all your current needs. 

None, Your land is unsuitable for agriculture, but you could create artificial 
agricultural production at the rate of 120 wealth points for each*green 
point. These would require five units of energy'each turn and would pro- 
duce 30 agricultural products apiece. 

4 agricultural points* 
lO^ealth points for government 
50 wealth points to maintain oil fields. 

Your contribution to UNEC and the World Bank depend on your decisions 
after looking at your GNP. 

* *Nomads are self-sufficient. Imported workers and settled nomads must 

have at least 2 agricultural products per unit. 



t Energy Profile: 



4 * 

Natural Resources: 



Mantlated Annua! Ehcpenses 
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KYBERLAND - COUNTRY PROFILE 

Yuu are a large, pupuluus but poor country whose primary concern is to limit population growth, build agriculture 
and industry. You traditionally do not ally with any developed country although you will take aid from any nation or 
UN body. * 



Population Profile: 



Energy Profile: 



Reserves :- 



Total Population ^ 
Agricultural Workers 
Non-product population 
Industnal Workers 



600 
480 
100 
20 



Population grows at 5% in each category each turn. 
' Population control: a 1% reduction in growth rate for each 2 wealth points 
spent on education, 

^ I 
Hydroelectric . 3 energy points 

Nuclear Energy , 3 energy points 

Fossil Fuels .... 4 energy points 

t 

You have the capacity to build 20 hydroelectric energy points at 20 wealth 
points per energy point. You may build nuclear plants at the rate listed 
on the price sheet. You may also buy fossil fuels or explore for foss-il— - 
fuels. Your current fossil fuels lasts until turn 6. 



Natural Resources: 



Mandated Annual Budget: 



You have 25 natural resource units You have the potential for 25 more 
which you may find through (exploration. 

600 Agricultural points 
20 Wealth — government 
25 Wealth — maintain energy and resources 

1 Wealth - UNEC 

1 Wealth - World Bank 



URALIA - COUNTRY PROFILE 

You are a highly developed country, although your agricultural and energy technology is not as advanced as that of 
Scandiaand Megaland. At the current time you are essentially self sufficient in energy and resources. You traditionally do 
not trust Megaland and Megaland's influence on the World Bank. Therefore you do not contribute to the World Bank, but 
give aid directly to developing nations. You would particularly like for Kyberland to become your ally. You do support the 
UNEC. ' • • 



Population Profile: 



Energy Profile: 



Natural Resources: 



Total Population 
Agricultural Workers . . . 
Non-prodiK^opulation 

Industrial Workers 

Population stable for the game. 

You have no energy conservation points. 

Hydroelectric 

Nuclear Energy . . 

Fossil Fuels ... 



250 
25 
60 

165 



50 
150 
365 



You have a fossil fuel reserve of 2,000 energy points which can be ex- 
ploited at no more than the current rate. You have no potential for geo- 
thermal energy. You have the potential for 30 more points of hydroelectric 
energy points at the cost of 50 wealth points per unit. 

You currently have 150 natural resource points. Your reserve is 1,500 
that can be^mined at the present rate or less. 
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Special Agricultural Rules. Your population needs ony 3 agncultural products tu maintain y uur current ^ 

\ standard of living but you must use all 25 agricultural workers to produc^' 

^ that ^ount. Each turn you must also roll a die. If you roll: 

1/2/3/4 lose 10 agricultural points 
5/6 full harvest. 
The Revolution Rule does not apply in Uralia until the agricultural out- 
put level drops under 2. You must gi^ your population at least 3 agri- 
cultural products per turn or use one technology point for each agricultural 
point you are under. You may buy and store agricultural products. 



Mandated Annual Expenses: 750 Agricultural Products ' 

300 Wealth points for government expenses 
100 Wealth points for maintenance and mining 
20 Wealth points to UNEC 
30 Wealth points for development aid 



TRdHCMXA - COUNTRY PnOFILE 

Yuu area middle level developing country, wSth an abundance of natural resources, but a very shaky gjjvemment. Your 
people are demanding a better standard of living as mea&ured by agricultural points. If yuu du nut have 3 agncultural 
puintsper unitof population by turn 5 yuu will experience a revulutiun. The damage uf the result Civil War willcu&t90%uf 
your technology points. You traditionally ally yourself with Megaland. 



Population Profile: Total Population 100 

Agricultural Workers . . 60 

N on -product population . ^ .... .20 

, Industrial Workers .30 

/ Population grows at 10 units per turn. 

Energy Profile: ' Hydroelectric ♦ ... 5 ^ 

Nuclear Energy : 2 

Fossil Fuels 13 



You have the capacity to build 50 hydroelectric points at 30 wealth points 
per energy unit. You may but nuclear plants and explore for fossil fuel 
(see' price list). You have a reserve of 91 units; at the present rate, your 
fossil fuel will last until turn 7. 



Natural Resources: You currently have 50 natural resource points and have the potential for 

50 more which yoH may discover through exploration. 



You also have the potential to create 10 more green points by 
forest. The cost iS 30 wealth units per green point. 




Mandated Annual Budget: 100 Agricultural points 

30 Wealth — government and military ^ 

50 Resource and energy maintenance 

15 Wealth units to UNEC 

15 Wealth units to World Bank 



' ZAMBAU - C0UNTSY P9R0FII.E 

Your country is a very poor developing country without any of the infrastructure of the other .developing nations. 
The only source of income that your government has at the moment is the tariff on the sale of Portless s goods that 
must travel through yqur country. 

Total Population . - 25 

Agricultural Workers 25 

Non-product population less than 1/100 

of 1 unit (remember, this includes children) 
Industrial Workers 0 



Population Profile: 
* ■ 
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Enery Profile: 



Natural Resources Profile: 



Mandated Annual Budget: 



Population Grows at 5 tinits per turn. 

Population Control: fdr each 50 wealth points you may reduce population 
increase by 1 unit because of new birth control programs. You may spend 
money on education.^It takes 20* wealth points to educate older population 
groifjts.to the point where you can convert them to^ government workers, 
energy intensive agricultural work or industrial workers. You must have 
at least one unit of population imsovemi^ent service before any new land 
can be cleared or new resource^cplored for. For each 10 wealth points 
» spent on your new population, you train industrial workers and cut costs 
of birth control and education in half> New population cannot, however, 
work for'one turn. 



Current energy points . 
Hydroelectric potential 
Fossil Fuel 

Others as listed on price sheet. 



none 

10 units at 30 wealth points per unit. 
. the same as for natural resources, 
but use only one die eyery turn. 



Your country has not been explored for natural resQurces. You may, or 
some other country or the UNEC or World Bank may, explore one-tenth of 
your country each turn. For an expenditure of 50 wealth points you may- 
roll 1 die. If it comes up 1, 2 or 3 there are not any resources. If it comes 
up 4, 5 or 6 there are. Then roll 2 dice to discover the quantity of re- 
sources per turn for that area. Roll 1 die again to discover the cost of 
initially obtaining those resoufces. The cost of maintaining those resources 
after the initial investment is 1 wealth point per resource unit. 

25 Agricultural products 

20 Wealth'points to maintain government and road leading to Portless. 
1 World Bank 
lUNEC 



SCANDIA - COUNTRY P1S3FILE 

You are' a highly developed but small country that has a long standmg commitment to both energy research and cum 
mitment to developing countries. In order to continue this policy, however, you must continue your economic position 
and convince others to join your efforts at developing alternative energy sources for all countries. You are particularly 
concerned that poor countries develop energy forms that will not cause an even greater drain on the world's fossil 
fuel supply as they*develop7 

Population Profile': J Total Population 10 

Agricultural Workers 1 

• ^ . . Non-product population 2. 

\ \ Industrial Workers - 7 

Population remainsjtable for the entire game. 

Energy Profile: , ^ Your country has worked*hard at conservation and exploiting energy with- 

in y^our country. You currently have some nuclear fuel but have banned 
any more plants in your country. You are now considering <tie use of 
geothermal energy. * 

Tumi 

* Nuclear Energy 4 con. energy points 

Hydroelectric ^. 6 con. energy points 

fossil Fuel i 2 con. energy points 

Other Fossil Fuel \ 1 energy points 

Reserves: Your nuclear and hydroelectric will remain (Constant during the ^ame. Your 

\ -fossil fuel will stay as it is through turn 3; thereafter it will decrease by 1 
energy point per turn.* You have the potential for 6 energy points of geo- 
* thermal energy. The cost is 50 wealth, points per unit plus 25 wealth 

points to make them conservation energy points. 
% 

Natural Resources: { You have five units throughout the gim^. 



Mandated Annual Expenses: 40 Agricultural Points 

20 Wealth Points for government expenses 
50 Wealth Points for technology and resources 
10 Contribution to UNEC' 

10 Contribution to World Bank " ' 

PORTLBSS - COUNTST PROFILE 

Your country is a developing' nation with many resour^Lbut few opportunities to utilize them. You also do not 
have any access to the sea. or to other transportation facilities except through Zammu. Zammu charges a tanff on all 
goods going through its country. Because of poor education facilities in your country you cannot develop your own 
technology and must purchase it from a developed country or from the World Bank. . ' 

Population Profile: Total Population 5 

* ' Agricultural W(^rkers 4 

Non-product population 1 

/ ^ Industrial Workers , ^ . ' ./ 0 

/ ' . Popul^on.Grows at 2 units per tucn. 

/ Popul^ion Control: for each 40 wealth points spent fhe inCTease can be 

cut in half. 

For ^ch 4l) points spend on- education yOu can convert agricultural workers 
to industrial workers. Additions t(T the population become agricultural 
workers unless you spend 20 wealth points on their education. They may not 
• achieve such status for 1 turn. 

Enfergy Profile:. ' Hydroelectric fower ^ 3 energy points 

You have the capacity for up to 7 more hydroelectric energy points in your 
country that can be obtained for 30 wealth points per unit. 

You have 50 fossil fuel points within your country that can be mined 
at the rate of 5 wealth points per unit. 

You may purchase nuclear energy at the rate on the price sheet. 

Natural Resources Profile: Vou currently have 50 natural resource poiitts and have the capability to 

produce at least 20 morejeach turn by using the exploration chart. 

Mandated Annual Expenses: 5 Agrieultural products ' ^ 

4 Wealth points per nim'for government expenses 
6 Wealth points per turn for maintaining mines and power. 



THE WOUJ) BANK - ORGUkNIZATION raOFI^ 

The World Bank has 3 separate Accounts. < * ' . * ^ 

A) 1,000 Wealth Points for loans to countries for 1 turn at 10% interest. This account is for emergencies if their 
planning did not work or if they are in danger of collapse. All countries must vote on the loan with a simple 
majority deciding in favor."Vbting Power: 



Megaland 7 votes 

Scandia 4 votes 

Tropicana • 2 votes 

All others . 1 vote 



Uralia is n6t a member but can join for 100 Wealth Points and wyi h^ve'a voting power' of 5 (Each turn costs 
40 Wealth Points.) * ^ • 

B) Investment Loan Account: 300 Wealth Points for long-term loans to developing countries for the development of 
appropriate technologies, ^xploration for natural resources or new sources of energy. These loans can last for up to 
4 turns at 5%. The Bank dWie decides on these Iq^ns. \ * 

"O Aid Account: These loans are free^for 3 turns. They can be for any purpose in a developing country. The Bank 
decides on whether or not they are given. 
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Rules: . ' • 

\. No country that has defaulted on a loan can receive another loan. 

2. The World Bank can set up a storehouse of natural resources, agricultural products or technology points^ with 
money from its investment loan account. ' , 

3. Any country not contributmg on an annual basis to the World Bank forfeits its voting rights until a contribution 
is made. 

4. 20% of all contributions must go into the Emergency Account (A) but bank directors can decide how to apportion 
the remaining monies. ' c 

5. If any country is in danger^of famine, the World Bank directors can apply sanctions to, any other country that re 
fuses to hejp. (Loss o£ voting privileges, suspension of trade for one turn, recalling of all loans.) 



THE UNITED NATIONS ENERGY CONFERENCE 



The United Nations Energy Conference (UNEC) is essentially a research organization that will undertake specific 
research projects for member countnes. Its primary initial task is to develop alternative energy points. It can also 
undertake to research 'fusion, or to make loans for development of other energy sources. 

Research does not always work, however, and a die rolmust take place to determine if the project was successful 
Any research undertaken'by the UNEC is available to all nations, unlike research undertaken by individual countnes 
which works only for them. . ♦ 



Form of Energy 

Solar 



Nuclear Waste 
Disposal 



Cost of Research^ 

50 Wealth Points 

(success takes 1 turn of research) 

500 Wealth Points . ^ 
invested over 3 turns 



Fusion 



Success (die roll) 
2,4,5,6 

1,3.5 

2,4 



Results 

Countries can use solar energy for 
agriculture. ^ 

Cuts cost of nuclear energy by 1/3 



Fusion is 20 times as powerful as other 
energy and each point costs 
10 Wealth Points. 



Conservation 



300 Wealth Points on the 1st turn 
with an increase of 100 Wealth 
Points per turn for 6 turns. 

For 20 Wealth Points the UNEC can research conservation for any developing country buying or 
CTeating energy. The investment takes 1 turn but all energy points secured that turn are conserva- 
tion energy points. t > . ^ ' ^ 

Research orr solar energy, or Nuclear Waste, that is not successful must be begun again. If Fusion energy research 
IS not successful, research can continue at the same rate, with 1 number added to the die roll for each turn for success, 
in this order 6^ 1°, for up to 2 turns. ^ 
* After turn M the UNEC can research application of solar energy to industry for 100 Wealth Points. The success 
is the same as the ongin^l solar research, but can only apply to those countries who have 80% of their energy in 
Conservation energy points. 
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Appendix 2 

Admission of Member States to the United Notions by Year 



1945 



Argentina 


24 Oct. 1945 


1955 


Brazil 


24 Oct. 1945 




Byelorussian SSR 


24 Oct. 19?45 




Chile 


24 Oct. 1945 




China . 


*24 Oct. 1945 




Czechoslavakia J0 
Dean^rk ^ 


24 Oct. 1945 




24 Oct. 1945 




Dominican Republic 

Egypt • ^ 


24 Oct. t945 




24 Oct. 1945 ^ 




El Salvador 


24 Oct. 1945 




France 


24'Oct. 1945 




41aiti 


24 Oct. 1945 




Iran ; 


24 Oct. 1945 




Lebanon 


24 Oct. 1945 




Luxembourg 


24 Oct. 1945 




New Zealand 


24 Oct. 1945 




Nicaragua 


24 Oct. 1945. 


1956 


Paraguay 


24 Oct. 1945 


Philippines 


24 Oct. 1945 




Poland 


24 Oct. 1945 




Saudi Arabia 


24 Oct. 1945 




Syrian Arab Republic 


24 Oct. 1945 . 




Turkey 


24 Oct. 1945 




Ukrainian SSR 


24 Oct. 1945 




USSR 


24 Oct. 1945 


1958 


United Kingdom 


24 Oct. 1945 




United States of America , 


24 Oct. 1945 


1960 


Yug6'slavia , 


24 Oct. 1945 


Greece 


(25 Oct. 1945 




India' 


. 30 Oct. 1945 




Peru* 


31 Oct. 1945 




Australia 


- 1 Nov. 1945 




Costa Rica 


2 Nov. 1945 ' 




Liberia 


2 Nov. J945 




Colombia * 


5 Nov. 1945 




Mexico 


7 Nov. 1945 




South Africa 


7 Nov. 1945' 




Canada 


- 9 Nov. 1945 




Ethiopia 


13 Nov. 1945 




Bolivia 


14 Nov. 1945 




Veqfzuela 


15 Nov. 1945" 




Guatemala t 


21 Nov. 1945 ' 




Norway 


27 Nov. 1945 




Netherlands 


10 Dec. 1945 




Honduras 


17 Dec. 1945 


' 1961 


drtiguay 


18 Dec. 1945 




Ecuador- 


21 Dec. 1945 




Iraq 


2bDec. 1945 




Belgium * 


27 Dec. 1945- 






. 1962 


Afghanistan 


19 Nov.'l946 




Iceland 


19 Nov. 1946 




Sweden ^ 


19 Nov. 1546 




Thailand 


16 Dec.^i946 




Pakistan 


30 Sep. 1947 


1963 


Yemen 


30 Sep. 1947 




Burma 


laApr. 1948 


^1964 


Israel 


11 May 1949 





Albania 
Austria 
Bulgaria 

Democratic Ka«ipuc4iea 
Finland 
Hungary 
Ireland 
Italy ^ 
Jordati it 

Lao People's Depiocr^tic Republic 
Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 
Nepal 
Portugal 
Romania 
Spain 
Sri Lanka 



Sudan 
Tunisia 
Japan ' 



14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
/^'TTBpc. 
^ 14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 
14 Dec. 

12 Nov. 
12 Nov. 
12 Nov. 
18 Dec. 



Malaysia 



Benin 

C^tral African Reptiblic 

thad 

Congo 

Cyprus 

Gabon ^ 

Ivory Coast 

Madagascar 

Niger ^ .-^ 

Somalia 

Togo 

United T^epublic of Cameroon 

Upper Volta 

Zaire 

Mali 

Seneg^ 

Nigeria 

Sierra Leone 
Mauritania* ^ 
Mongoliar 

United Republic of Tanzania 



Jamaica 
Rwanda 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Algeria 
^Uganda 

Kuwait 
Kenya ^ 

Malawi 

Malta 

ZanjJ)ia 



8 Mar. 
) 17 Sep. 

12 Dec. 

20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep- 
20 Sep. 
20 Sep. 
" 20 Sep. 
28 Sep. 
28 Sep. 
7 Oct. 

27 Sep. 
27 Oct. 
27 Oct. 
14 Dec. 

' . liB Sep. 

18 Sep. 

18 Sep. 

18 Sep. 
- 8 Oct. 

25 Oct. 

14 May 
16 Dec. 

1 Dec. 
1 Dec. 
1 Dec.' 



/ 



955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 
955 

956 
956 
956 
956 

957 
957 

958 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 . 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 

960 

961 
961 
961 
961 

962 
962 
962 
962- 
962 
962 

963 
963 

964 
964 
964 
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1965 

• 


Gambia 

Maldives 

Singapore 


21 Sep. 1965 
21 Sep. 1965 
21 Sep. 1965 


1966 


Guyana 
Botswana 
Lesotho 
oaroauus 


20 Sep."l966 
17 Oct. 1966 
17 Oct. 1966 


• TO/ 


UeiTKATaiK. I CillCll 


14 Hpr lQfi7 


1968 


Mauritius 
Swaziland 
Equatorial Guinea 


24 Apr. 1968^ 
24 Sep. 1968 
24 Nov. 1968 


1970 


Fiji 


13 Oct. 1970 


1971 


Bahrain 
Bhutan 
Qatar 
Oman 

United Arab Emirates 


21 Sep. 1971 
21 Sep. 1971 
21 Sep. 1971 
rOct. 1971 
9 Dec. 1971 


1973 


Bahamas 

German'Democratic Republic 
Federal Republic of Germany 


18 Sep. 1973 ■ 
18 Sep. 1973 
18 Sep. 1973 


1974 


Bangladesh j 

Grenada 

Guinea-Bissau 

s 


17 Sep. 1974 
17 Sep. 1974 
17 Sep. 19fr4 


1975 


Cape Yerde 
Mozambique 
• Sao Tome and Principe 
Papua New Guinea 
Comoros 
Suriname 

4 


16 Sep. 1975 
16 Sep. 1975 
16 Sep. 1975 
10 Oct. 1975 
12 Nov. 1975 
4 Dec. 1975 


1976 


Seychelles 

Angola 

Samoa 


21 Sep. 1976 
1 Dec. 1976 

' 1*^ n<»r 1Q7fi 

io uec lij * \j 




UJlUUUll 

Viet Nam . 


90 Spn iq77 
• 20 Sep. 1977 


1978 


Dominica 
Soloman Islands 


18 Dec. 1978 

19 Dec. 1978 


1979 

1 


Saint Lucia 


18 Sep. 1979 


1980 


Zimbabwe 


25 Aug. 1980 
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Appendix 3 ^- 

The Agenda of the General Assembly 



1949 



0 



POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS ^ 

Palestinian Question ^ \ 

Indonesian Question \ 

Threats to the Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece 

Disposal oLFormer Italian Colonies 

The India* Pakistan Question 

The Berlin Question ^ 

Problem of the Independence of Korea 

Threats to the Independence and Territorial Integrity of China 

The Hyderabad Question 

^treatment of People of Indian Origin in South Africa 

The"Question of Franco Spain 

The Free Territory of Trieste ' 

Observance of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 

Appeal to the Great Powers 

The Essentials of Peac^ 

Work of the Atomic Energy Commission 

Work of the Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Work of the N^ilitary Staff Committee " 

Admission of New Members " ^ 

The Interim Committee of the General Assembly 

Promotion of Intemation Cooperation in the Political Field . 

UN Field Service and UN 'Panel of Field Observers 

Voting in the Security Council ^ 

ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 

Economic Development of Under- Develqged Areas / / 

Economic Stability and Full Employment / 
Measures to Increase Food Supplies 

Training in Public Administration *. 
Discrimination in International Trade 
Statistical Activities 

Proposed Economic Commission for the Middle East 

SOCIAL, HUMANITAIUAN AND CULTURAL QUESTIONS 
Human Rights / 

Freedom of Information ^ . * V * 

Refugees, Displaced Persons 'and Stateless Persons 

UH Children's Fund (UNICEF) v 
UNAC % * ^ 

International Control of Narcotic Drugs 
Population and Migration Questions 

Question of Coordination, Consultation and Implementation in Economic and Social Matters 
Relations with Specialized Agencies 

Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and Social Questions 

QUESTIONS CONCERNING NON-SELF GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Trusteeship and Related Questions 

N / 

ADMINISTRATIVE>QUESTIONS 

Composition of the Secretariat and the Principle of Geographical Distribution 
UN Staff Pension Fund 

Amendment to th^UN Provisional Staff Regulations 

Establishment of an^ministrative Tribunal - * V 

Organization of a UN Postal^ Administration ' ^ 

UN Telecommunications System 
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LEGAL QUESTIONS 

Reparations for Injuries Suffered in Service of the UN * 

Development and Codification ofjntemational Law 

Genocide 

Declaration of Death of Missing Persons^, — 
Privileges and Immunities of the UN . 

Registration and Publication of Treaties and International Agreements 
Permanent Missions to the UN 

Permanent Invitation to the Secretary-General of the Organization of American States lOAS) 
Headquajiiers of the ^ 



1959 




POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 

'Disarmament: - 

General and Complete Disarmament 

Questions of the French Nuclear Tests in the Sahara f 
I^revention of Wider Dissemination of Nuclear Weapons 
. Supervision of Nuclear and Thermo-Nuclear* Weapons Tests 

Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 

Questions Relating to the Use of Atomic Energy 

The Middle East: 

Palestinian Question ^ ' * ' 

Aid to Refugees 

UN Emergency Force (UNEF) 

Cotnmunications Concertiing the United Kingdom and Yemen 
•Hungary 

Africa: , . 

Questions of Algeria 

The Race Conflict in South Africa and the Treatment of People of Indian Origin in South Africa 
Communications frbm Tunisia and France 

Questions Relating to Asia and the Far East: " 
The Question of Laos 
The Qiiestion of Tibet 

The Question of Korea ' js* ^ . 

The Question of the Representation of China 

The India-Pakistan Question • ^ ' 

Relations J)etween Cambodia and Thailand 

Questions Relating to thp UN Charter and Organs of the UN ' - 

Questions of Enlarging the Security Council, Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), 

and the Inlernational Court of Justice (ICJ) 
Question of the Composition of the Trusteeship Council 

' Question of Equitable Geographical Representation in Electing General Assembly Presidents 

Communications Concerning Nicaragua 
Communications Concerning Panama 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS ^ 

Long-Term Economic Projection Techniques and World 

Economic Development ^ 
International Economic Cooperation 
. Developments of World Market and Improvement of Trade Conditions in Less Developed Countnes (LDCs) 
International Trade Development and Commodity Problems ^ 
Latin Americao Commoij Market 4 

Economic Development of Less Developed Countries (LDCs): 
* UN Special Fund 
Technical Assistance Programs 
Proposal for UN Capital Development Fund 
Industrialization 

Cooperation for Development of LDCs 
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Human Rights 
Civil and Political Rights 
Rights of Children 

Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities: 
Discrimination in Education 
Discrimination in Employment and Occupation 
Discrimination in Religious Rights and Practices 

Status of Women: 
Political Rights 
Status in Private Law 
Nationality of Married Women 
Equal Pay for Equal Work 
Economic Opportunities 
Access to Education 

Freedom of Information 
Right of Asylum 
Trade Union Rights 

Victims of Experiments in Nazi Concentration Camps 
Refuged Questions: 

The World Refugee Year \ 

International Protection 

Repatnation and Resettlement - 

Assistance Programs 

World Social Situation: 
Social Development Programs 
Population Questions 
Housing, Building and Planning 

Social Defense: 

Prevention of Prostitution and Suppression of Traffic in Persons 

Juvenile Delinquency ' ^ i • 

Study of Capital Punishment Question 

UN thildren's Fund (UNICEF) 
Control of Narcotic Drugs 

Coordination and Organizational Matters ' * 

IntemationalTechnical, Scientific, Educational and Cultural Cooperation 
Exchange of Scientific and Technical Experience 
Exchanges in Fields 6f Education 'Science and Culture 
International Cooperation in Cartography 
Questions Concerning Health , 

Questions concerning non-self governing territories and the 
international trusteeship system 

. Transmission of Information on Non-Self Governing Territories 
The Question of South-West Africa 
Operation of the International Trusteeship System . 
Conditions in Trust Territories ^ 

LEGAL QUESTIONS T ^ 

Diplomatic Intercourse and Iihmunifies " 
Treaties and Multilateral Conventions 

UN Conference on the Elimination or Reduction of Statelessness 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 

Administrative Arrangements: 

Geographical Distribution of Secretariat Staff and Proportion of Fixed-Term Appointments 

Definition of Dependency 

Pension Questions 

«^ . ^ 

Organization and Management of Work of the Secretariat 

Public Information Activities of the UN 

The UN Library "'^ ^ 

Mo<}emization of Palais des Nations 

UN building in Santiago 

Audit Report • . 

UN Memorial Cemetery in Korea 

40 
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POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 

Disarmament and Related Matters: 
General and Complete Disarmament. 
Question of Chemical and Biological Weapons 
Need for Supervision of Nuclear and Thermo- Nuclear Tests 
Question Pertaining to the Conference of Non-Nuclear Weapon States 

Peaceful Uses of Outer Space: 
^Legal Aspects . 
^Scientific and Technical Aspects ^ 

Question of Promoting the Peaceful Uaes of the Sea-Bed 
The Strengthening of International Security 
Questions Concerning the Use of Atomic Energy: 
Annual Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

Review of the Question of Peace-keeping Operations 
Questions Relating to Africa: 

Concerning South Africa's Apartheid Policy 

UN Trust Fund for South African Refugees 

The Situation in Southern Rhodesia 

The Question of Namibia 

Relations between Afncan States and Portugal 

Relations between Equatorial Guinea and Spain 

The Situation in Nigeria 

Manife'sto on Southern Africa 

Questions Relating to Asi^HTTWie Far East: 
Representation of China in the UN 

Questions Pertaining to Kore^ ^ 

Complaints by Cambodia Relating to US and South Vietnamese Forces » 

Relations between Cambodia and Thailand 

The India-Pakistan Question 

Questions concerning West New Gumea 
'\ 

Questions Relating to Europe: 
Situation in Northern Ireland 
Strengthening European Security 

Questions Concerning Latin America: • ^ 

Relations between El Salvador and Honduras 
Complaint by Haiti 

Situation in the Middle E^sl: — 
Status of the Cease-Fire 

Questions Relating to the Treatment of Civilian Populations in Israeli-Occupied Territories 
The situation in and around Jerusalem and its Holy, Places 
Question of Oman 

Relations between Iran and Iraq v 

Assistance to Refugees in the Near East ^ 
Situation in Cyprus 

Questions relating to Membership in the UN and the UN Charter 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

The World Economic Situation 

The Second UN Development Decade 

UN Operational Activities for Development . \ 

Trade and Development * \ 
Application of Science and Technology to Development 
Use and Development of Non-Agricultural Resources 
Problem of the Environment 

Role of thevRegional Economic Commissions in the Second UN Development Decade 

Social Development Policies 

UNICEF^ 

Questions Relating to Youth 
Assistance to Refugees 
Narcotic Drugs 
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Human Rights: ^ 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities ( 
Fundamental Freedoms (Violations of) V 
Status of Women , 

Implementation of Recommendation of International Conference on Human Rights 

Observance of International Year for Human Rights 

Advisory Services 
Coordmation and Organisational Questions 
Economic and Social Consequefhces of Disarmament 
Establishment of the Inter-governmental Tourism Organization 
Role of the Cooperative Movement in Economic and Social Development 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO TRUST AND NON-SELF GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Conditions in Individual Trust Territories 

Question Concerning Individual Territories and Independence 

The Question of Namibia 

Territories Under Portuguese Administration 

LEGAL* QUESTIONS 

The Law of Treaties 
Special Missions 

Principal of International Law Concerning Friendly Relations and Cooperation Among States 

Question of Defining Aggression 

International Trade Law ^ 

Program of Assistance to Promote Teaching and Knowledge of International Law 
Questions Relating to the Rules of Procedure of UN Organs 
Developments Relating to Article 19 of the UN Charter 
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POX.ITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 

Middle East: 
Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty 
Situation in Middle East 
Question of Palestine 
Occupied Territories 
Peace-keeping Forces 

Cyprus 

Indochina and Refugee Question 
Korea 

Southern Africa and Decolonization 
* Apajlheid. 
Namibia 

Zimbabwe/Rfiodesia 
Other Colonial Issues 

Disarmament; , 
Limitations of Strategic Arms 

Controlling the Development, Deployment and Use of Arms 
Non-Proliferation and Regional Disarmament 
Enhancing International Security 

Questions of Relationship between Disarmament and development 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 

Restructuring of World Production and Industrialization of LDCs 

Trade and Protectionism 

Inflation and Energy 

Debt Relief and Monetary Reform 

Transfer of Resources ^ ^ 

Commodities 

Food Problems 

Science, Technology and TranBnationals: 
Code of Conduct on the Transfer of Technology 
Transnational Corporations. (TNCs) 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND SOCIAL ISSUES 

Human Rights 

Social and Humanitarian Issues: 
The World Social Situation 
Women 

International Year of the Child 
Youth, Aged and the Disabled 
Population , 
Drugs ' 
Disaster Relief 

LEGAL ISSUES 

Law of the Sea 
Outer Space 
Terrorism and Hostages 
Trade and Economic Law 



Appendix 4. 

Lists of Conferences and Spedal Sessions 

1972 World Environment Conference 
World Food Conference 

1974, 1975^i>ah^and Seventh Special Sessions of the United Nations General Assembly (New Intemation^ Economic 

1975 UN Conference on Decade for Women 

UboSr^"^^'^?''^ Employment, Income Distribution and SociaLPro^ess, and the International Division of 

1976 HABITAT: UN Conference on Human Settlements 

1976 UNIDO II (Industrialization) 

1976, 1979 UNCTAD IV and UNCTAD V (Trade) 

1977 World Water Conference * ' ^ 
l?7a UN Conferencebn Technical Cooperation Among Developing Countries 

^ 1979 World Conference on Agrarian Reform and Rural Development 

1979 UN Conference on Science and Technology for Development 

1980 Decade for Women: Peace, Equality and Development 
1900 Eleventh Special Session of the General Assembly (NIEO) 
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The United Nations Association of the United States of America (UNA-USA) is a 
national or-ganization which conducts programs of research, study and information to;^ 

• Heighten US public awareness and increase public kno.wledge of global issues and their 
relation to the United Nations system; 

• Encourage, where appropriate, multilateral approaches in dealing with these issues: 

• Build public support for constructive US policies on matters of global concern; and . , 

•■ Enhance the effectiveness of the United J^ations and other international institutions. 

UNA-USA cahies out its programs through a newtork of national and community or- 
ganizations and leaders. This network is comprised oM75 chapters and divisions through- • 
out the country and 130 affiliated national organizations. The prominent citizens who 
participate in its programs come from business,, labor, the professions and academia as 
well as from senior positions in the US Government and the United Nations. . . 

UNA-USA also provides special information and education services on UN-related 
matters and international affairs for student groups, the media, and Congress and for 
groups inside and oup&ide the US Government who affett policy. UNA-USA is a private, 
non-profit, non-partisan organization. 
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Unitea Nations Association of the United States of America * 

300 East 42 nd Street, New York: NY 10017 
212 697 3232 Cable: UNASAMER 
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